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Busy people respect the Salesman who 
is brief and to the point. That state- 
ment is not new but the fast tempo of 
today’s business, which is building for 
victory, makes directness an essential 
ingredient of the successful sales inter- 
view. Etna Life Salesmen, schooled in 
the principles of organized selling, are 
reaching busy prospects today through 


modern sales plans. 
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4ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Affiliated Companies: 
The .£tna Casualty & Surety Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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Group Policyholders 


AR and all that it entails in 

the mobilization of the na- 

tion’s industry has had its 
effect on many aspects of life insur- 
ance, but perhaps in no respect has 
the effect been more striking than 
on group insurance. With the great 
expansion of war industry, the need 
and desire for comprehensive in- 
surance protection has become in- 
creasingly evident and the govern- 
ment, through its wage stabilization 
and tax policies has recognized this 
need and encouraged its growth. The 
“War Department Group Insurance 
Rating Plan,” has prescribed in de- 
tail the terms on which group insur- 
ance may be written if a policy- 
holder is to receive credit for pre- 
miums paid while he is working on 
cost-plus contracts. Equally signifi- 
cant is the attention which these and 
other wartime measures have fo- 


cused on the relationship between- 


group insurance and employment 
contracts together with various state 
and federal labor laws. 


New Field 


It is this relationship between the 
group policyholder and his employ- 
ees which has often been obscure 
not only to the employer, but also 
to counsel who have been asked to 
advise on specific problems. There 
is an unexplained paucity of judicial 
authority and administrative rulings 
sometimes fail to show a full un- 
derstanding of the interests of the 
many parties inevitably concerned. 
No one could disagree with the Wis- 
consin court when it said, with 
reference to the law of group in- 
surance, “This is a field in which 
precedents are not particularly help- 
ful. The field is new and the trend 
difficult to ascertain . . .” 

Reasonable trepidation must 
therefore give way to unreasonable 
temerity, as we propose to consider 
the relationship of group insurance 
to (1) contracts of employment, 
(2) the disposition of dividends by 
the employer, (3) the requirement 
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and Labor Law 


By ABRAM T. COLLIER, 
Assistant Counsel, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
At the Life Insurance Round Table Section of Insurance Law, American 
Bar Association, Chicago, Illinois, August 24, 1943 


of participation in the group plan 
as a condition of employment, and 
(4) the re-employment provisions 
of the Selective Service Act. 


Group Insurance Contracts 


While courts have often been 
called upon to determine the nature 
of the relationship between the 
group policyholder and his employ- 





ees, they have usually considered 
it in terms of agency. Different re- 
sults have been reached, depending 
on the precise issue and facts of 
each case. These cases, however, are 
brought by the employees or bene- 
ficiaries against the insurers and de- 
cide only the power of the employer 
to bind one party or the other. 
Authorities are much more rare 
which deal with the liabilities of the 
employer as a principal rather than 
as an agent. The few cases which 


have arisen are concerned with the 
question of whether group insur- 
ance is a part of an employee’s com- 
pensation or of his employment con- 
tract, so that the employer may be 
held liable in the event that either 
the insurance plan or an individual's 
employment, and consequently his 
insurance, is terminated. 

One writer has suggested that 
group insurance constitutes a por- 
tion of an employee’s compensation, 
on the ground that it is part of what 
an employee receives for his labor. 
The courts which have considered 
the question, however, have treated 
group insurance, whether on a con- 
tributory or noncontributory basis, 
as a gratuity given by the employer 
to the employees. Yet both of these 
views may be misleading, as too 
general in character. Whether group 
insurance is part of the employment 
contract must upon analysis be de- 
termined from an examination of 
the employment contract itself. 


Written Contracts 


If the contract is a written in- 
dividual agreement, then it should 
be possible to tell from its terms 
whether group insurance is con- 
templated as a part of the individ- 
ual’s compensation. Likewise, if it 
is a collective agreement between 
the employer and a labor organiza- 
tion representing the employees, it 
should be possible to determine 
whether group insurance is one of 
its essential terms. Many such con- 

(Continued on the next page) 





Group Policyholders—Continued 
tracts do expressly refer to group 
insurance and the War Labor Board 
has specifically required some to 
cover it. 

Many difficulties, however, may 
grow out of the common practice 
of employers hiring individuals 
orally at a given wage but without 
agreement with respect to the dura- 
tion or the other conditions of em- 
ployment. Under such circumstances 
it has usually been held that even 
though compensation for a given 
period, such as a week or a month, 
is specifically agreed upon, it is 
terminable at the will of either party. 
Thus, if employment as a whole is 
terminable at the will of the em- 
ployer, does it not follow, a fortiori, 
that the employer may also termi- 
nate at will a part of the employ- 
ment relationship which is the group 
plan? 


Suits 


A few suits have been brought 
against employers on the ground 
that, in terminating the group in- 
surance plan, the employer violated 
his contract of employment. In 
Myerson v. New Idea Hosiery Co. 
the court denied the claim on the 
ground that the employment was 
terminable at the will of either party. 
The opinion noted that the employ- 
er’s payment of premiums was a 
gratuitous agency “and whatever 
duty arose from the arrangement, 
the service thus undertaken consti- 
tuted no part of the compensation 
due Myerson for his services as an 
employee.” 

Similarly, where employment is 
terminated by the employer, with 
the resultant discontinuance of in- 
surance under the provisions of the 
group policy, the employer has usu- 
ally been found not liable in dam- 
ages. Kowalski v. Lovell & Covel 
Co. is a case of this type, where the 
court held: “There is no evidence 
to warrant a finding that the issue 
or maintenance of insurance on the 
life of an employee was a part of 
the consideration of the contract of 
employment. It was merely a gra- 
tuity conferred by the employer.” 

So also in one suit brought by 
an employee for wrongful breach 
of contract, alleging that the loss of 
his group insurance should be con- 
sidered an element of damages, the 
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employer’s point of view was upheld 
on the ground that the insurance 
was issued subsequent to the em- 
ployment contract and was not men- 
tioned therein. 


Gratuity in Most Cases 


While these cases almost uni- 
formly treat group insurance as a 
gratuity, independent of the employ- 
ment agreement, it is quite evident 
that the contrary result would be 
required if the facts were only 
slightly changed. Such facts might 
be found if the employer in an oral 
or written announcement of the plan 
promised to maintain in force the 
group plan, or in any case promised 
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to keep up the group insurance of 
any given individual. The liability of 
a group policyholder may vary, 
therefore, depending on the relevant 
facts. 


Strikes 


There is one specific aspect of 
this problem which grows out of the 
termination of employment due to 
a strike. Insurers have been held not 
liable in this event, on the ground 
that employment and the insurance 
terminate when the employee goes 
on strike, there being no obligation 
on the part of the employer to take 
specific action to terminate the em- 
ployment himself. These cases ap- 
parently accept the view that the 
very act of striking is a termination 
of the employment. 

In a fairly recent decision, how- 
ever, Degnan v. Metropolitan Life 
Ins. Co., suit was brought not only 





against the insurer but also against 
the employer to recover for a death 
occurring after an employee had 
stopped work on strike. While the 
court found in favor of the insur- 
ance company, it held the employer 
liable in damages for wrongfully 
cancelling the insurance. The argu- 
ment adopted by the court was that 
while a strike is in progress, the 
strikers are still employees of the 
company, according to authorities 
based on the terms of the Wagner 
Act. The court then immediately 
continues, “It follows, therefore, 
that the cancellation of the policy 
by the employer, because of the 
existence of the strike, was improper 
and that the employer was properly 
held liable by the court below.” 


Decision Summarized 


To state the decision in syllogistic 
form: it is illegal to cancel the in- 
surance of employees; the striker 
is an employee; ergo, it is illegal to 
cancel the insurance of a striker. 
Both major and minor premises, 
however, are refuted by the avail- 
able authorities. As we have indi- 
cated, in the absence of a contract 
of employment specifically provid- 
ing for group insurance, there is no 
obligation on the part of the em- 
ployer to continue such insurance. 
Furthermore, it does not follow that 
simply because a striker is an em- 
ployee for the purposes of the Wag- 
ner Act, he is to be considered an 
employee as a matter of contract ac- 
cording to common law. The opinion 
seems difficult to justify, moreover. 
as the Wagner Act is to be enforced 
in the first instance only by the 
Labor Relations Board and not by 
the courts. If this case is sound, em- 
ployers may be held liable for the 
insurance benefits not only of strik- 
ers, but also for those of employees 
who may at some time claim to have 
been discharged for unfair labor 
practices. The employer may thus 
carry a continuing liability for a 
rather indefinite period. 


Wagner Act 


With respect to the enforcement 
of the Wagner Act by the National 
Labor Relations Board itself, group 
insurance has definitely been con- 
sidered a part of the employment 

(Continued on page 44) 
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|. Procedure in Determining (i) Com- 
pliance With Section | 65(a) and (ii) 
Deductibility of Contribution Under 
Section 23(p)(1). 


1. The Pension Trust Group, In- 
come Tax Unit, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, will pass upon the qualifi- 
cation of all pension trusts under 
Section 165(a). Mr. Byron J. Har- 
rill is head of this Group. 

2. It is the present intention not 
to waive any of the information 
called for by Section 19.165(a) (1)- 
l(c) or Section 19.23(p)(1)-2 in 
the first year even in those cases 
where it is desired merely to de- 
termine whether or not a trust 
qualifies with respect to paragraphs 
(3)(b) or (4) of Section 165(a). 
If, however, the employer wants to 
take the responsibility of submitting 
incomplete information, he may do 
so at the risk of being asked to sup- 
plement it later. Incidentally, it was 
felt that the question of discrimina- 
tion as to classification of employees 
under Section 165(a)(3)(B) can- 
not be divorced from the question 
of discrimination as to contributions 
and benefits under Section 165(a) 
(4). 

3. In accordance with its usual 
practice, the Treasury Department 
does not intend to give any advance 
opinions with regard to the deduc- 
tibility of any contributions under 
Section 23(p). This question will 
be determined after the tax return 
is filed when the field audit is made. 

4. There is no special method or 
form presently proposed for use in 
furnishing the information required 
by Section 19.23(p)(1)-2. 

5. If the information required by 
Section 19.23(p)(1)-2 is being filed 
in advance of filing the tax return 
for the purpose of establishing the 
qualification of the plan under Sec- 
tion 165(a), it should be filed with 
Mr. Harrill. If it is being filed for 
‘the purpose of establishing deducti- 
bility of contributions claimed under 
Section 23(p), it should be filed, 
along with the income tax return, 
with the Collector of Internal 
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Revenue for the appropriate. Dis- 
trict. If, at the time of this filing, 
a ruling has been obtained as to the 
qualification of the plan under Sec- 
tion 165(a), a copy of that ruling 
should be attached to the tax return. 

6. It was suggested that if an em- 
ployer intends to modify an old plan 
so that it will comply with new Sec- 
tion 165(a), it is advisable to com- 
plete the modification before sub- 
mitting the plan for ruling. If proof 
of compliance with Section 165(a) 
is needed in connection with the 
audit of the 1942 tax return, it can 
be explained that the plan is in 
process of revision and request can 
be made that this phase of the audit 
be postponed until after the revision 
has been completed. 


~ 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Special Committees, representing The National 
Association of Life Underwriters, the American 
Life Convention, and The Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, have been conferring with rep- 
resentatives of the Treasury Department in an at- 
tempt to reach a clear understanding of the new 
Pension Trust Regulations, T.D. 527 conference, 
held on August 19, was devoted largely to ques- 
tions of a general nature. There follows a summary 
of the information developed by these informal 
discussions, prepared by the aforementioned Spe- 
cial Committees, and the conclusions expressed 
therein are their sole responsibility. It has no 
official status. Nevertheless, it is hoped that it 
may serve as a —_— to Home Offices and Agents 
in matters rela ~ to pension trusts. A second 
conference with Treasury Department officials, 
held on September 2, was devoted primarily to 
specific questions of general interest and a third 
conference was held on September 14. It is ex- 

ected that reports on the results of these two 
ater meetings will be released shortly. 

In the following, all sections refer to sections of 
the Internal Revenue Code unless preceded by the 
number 19, in which case, they refer to sections of 
the Regulations. 





Il. Deductibility of Contributions Un- 
der Section 23(p)(1). 


1. The first paragraph of Sec- 
tion 19.23(p)(1)(A)-3 provides, 
in part, 


“Each employer desiring to 
fund under clause (ii) shall 
submit the proposed method to 
the Commissioner and receive 
approval of such method before 
the results will be acceptable.” 


It was thought that there would 
probably not be many cases where 
it would be necessary for the Com- 


PENSION TRUSTS 


missioner to approve a method of 
funding under clause (ii) because 
the Regulations also provide that 
any method which does not fund the 
cost of past service credits more 
rapidly than that permitted under 
clause (iii) will be acceptable and 
approval will not be necessary. 
Moreover, the thought was ex- 
pressed that, except in most unusual 
cases, the acceptability of any fund- 
ing method under clause (ii) would 
be measured against the speed of 
funding under clause (iii) and only 
those methods funding less rapidly 
would be acceptable. The Commis- 
sioner is likely to be so busy that 
any ruling on clause (ii) fundings 
may be long delayed. One reason 
that little use is expected to be made 
of clause (ii) is because there is a 
possibility that clause (iii) may be 
construed by the Treasury as per- 
mitting, in some cases, a funding 
of the cost of past service and other 
supplementary pension or annuity 
credits more rapidly than had been 
thought possible. For the present, 
however, it is suggested that em- 
ployers compute the cost of past 
service and other supplemental pen- 
sion or annuity credits as of the 
date when such benefits are included 
in the plan. The maximum allow- 
ance under clause (iii) would then 
be 10 per cent of this amount plus 
the normal cost. ‘Normal cost,” 
which is not to be confused with 
“cost of future service,” is de- 
termined in accordance with the sec- 
ond paragraph of Section 19.23(p) 
(1) (A). 

Z. In the case of an insured plan 
where the premium payments for 
each employee run for at least ten 
years and when no retirements are 
scheduled before the expiration of 
ten years, there should be no ques- 
tion of meeting the requirements of 
clause (iii) of Section 23(p)(1) 
(A). While it is not the Commis- 
sioner’s intention to waive any in- 
formation in the first year in such 
cases, it is only necessary to show 
the combined cost of past and future 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pension Trusts—Continued 

service; in other words, if ap- 
propriate explanation is given, the 
two columns may be bracketed. 


Purchase Money Plans 


3. Contributions made under 
money purchase plans (i.e., plans 
under which a fixed percentage of 
salary is used to purchase whatever 
amount of benefit can be obtained) 
may be deductible whether the 
contribution is 5 per cent, 15 per 
cent, or any other percentage of sal- 
ary as long as the contributions are 
reasonable and nondiscriminatory. 
If the amount of contribution for 
retirement benefit only, including 
any credits, falls within the 5 per 
cent limit, there should be no ques- 
tion of deductibility. If some part 
of the 5 per cent contribution is ap- 
plied to the payment of insurance 
protection under the rule of Section 
19.165(b)—1, the remainder, which 
is assumed to be applied toward the 
retirement benefit, may develop 
some discrimination because of the 
variation of the cost element as be- 
tween ages. It might be larger in 
those cases where the plan is based 
upon the purchase of Whole Life 
or other less expensive plans of in- 
surance. Incidentally, deductions 
will be allowed (if otherwise 
proper) for contributions made for 
the payment of premiums for any 
kind of insurance policies or an- 
nuity contracts. 

4. Contributions paid under a rea- 
sonable and _ nondiscriminatory 
money purchase plan may be de- 
ducted by the employer under clause 
(i), clauses (i) and (ii) or clause 
(iii) at the employer’s option. As 
has been indicated above, however, 
the test of clause (iii) is likely to 
be determinative of maximum 
rapidity of funding. 

5. If, in the case of a qualified 
pension trust under which indi- 
vidual contracts are purchased from 
an insurance company by the trus- 
tee, dividend accumulations are 
vested in the individual employees 
on the condition that the trustee has 
the right to use such accumulations 
to continue premium payments in 
case the employer discontinues, there 
is not complete vesting and, there- 
fore, there is essentially no differ- 
ence between this arrangement and 
that by which dividends are credited 
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to the trustee. In both cases, since 
no increased benefits are purchased, 
the employer must reduce the 
amount of his contribution by the 
amount of dividends credited to the 
trustee in determining his tax de- 
duction. This tax deduction, to the 
extent of these dividends, would be 
allowed only when they fully vested 
in the employees, e.g., when they 
were applied by the trustee to con- 
tinue premium payments. 

6. If dividends are allowed to ac- 
cumulate to the credit of the trust, 
in the case of a trust of the type 
just described, the amount of con- 
tribution deductible for the year 
must be reduced by the amount of 
dividend credited to the trustee. 
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“JUST THINK, MAIZIE, WHEN WE DIDN'T KNOW WHAT 
WENT INTO MASHED POTATOES!" 


Ill. Meaning of Items Required by 
Section 19.23(p)(1)-2. 


1. While some of the data re- 
quired by Section 19.23(p)(1)-2 is 
described in terms which seem to be 
generally more applicable to self- 
administered plans, nevertheless the 
language used was designed to cover 
all types of plans and should be so 
interpreted. None of these data is 
expected to be waived in the first 
year but, in many special cases, very 
simple answers will be possible. In 
all cases, it ‘will be helpful in inter- 
preting the Regulations to have in 
mind the purpose for which the in- 
formation is required. 





2. Photostatic copies of contracts 
will suffice under item (a) of Sec- 
tion 19.23(p)(1)-2. These must be 
verified by the employer. 

Generally, a printed booklet of the 
type often furnished to employees 
will not constitute a satisfactory 
description of the plan as required 
by item (b) of Section 19.23(p) 
(1)-2. Since this statement is ex- 
pected to be in a summary form, 
the plan can usually be described 
more simply than would be necessary 
in a booklet. In some particulars 
also, the summary must cover cer- 
tain matters not usually treated in 
a booklet. It would be advisable to 
submit, however, along with the 
other data, any booklet or any 
printed material which was used to 
acquaint the employee with the plan 
as evidence that the plan has been 
properly explained to the employees. 

3. There should not be listed un- 
der item (c)(7) of Section 19.23 
(p)(1)-2 as compensation paid in 
the form of insurance protection any 
part of the life insurance protection 
provided under the pension plan and 
required to be reported under item 
(c) (9) (ii). 

4. See IIl-2 on reporting data for 
past and future service in the case 
of certain insured plans. 

5. Item (f) of Section 19.23(p) 
(1)-2 is required to enable the 
Treasury Department to determine 
(1) that there is not more money 
being put into the plan than is re- 
quired to meet liabilities and (2) 
that there is not more money being 
put into the plan in any year for 
past service than the maximum past 
service deduction for that year. In 
the case of an insured plan, “equi- 
ties” is intended to mean _ the 
measure of the insurance company’s 
liability to provide the benefits 
which, if not insured, would be a 
liability of the employer. They 
therefore are better represented by 
the insurance company’s reserve 
liabilities than by the cash value of 
the insurance policies. The question 
of whether or not cash values have 
vested in the employees has no bear- 
ing on the determination of the in- 
formation called for by this item. 

6. In the case of an insured plan, 
the purpose of item (g) of Section 
19.23(p)(1)-2 is to enable the 
Treasury Department to verify the 
reasonableness of the premium rates 

(Continued on page 54) 
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CATCHING UP WITH 


THE AMERICAN RADICAL 


by JULIAN S. MYRICK 


day’s income and estate tax laws 

a man must earn $85,000 a year 
and live on $16,300 of it in order to 
leave a net estate of $100,000 for 
his family ten years from now,” 
Julian S. Myrick, 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent of The Mutual Life of New 
York and Board Chairman of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers, recently told 300 members 
and guests of the Boston Chapter 
of Life Underwriters that life in- 
surance is the obvious way for a 
man to create a competence in the 
light of present tax conditions, but 
warned that “no one knows for cer- 
tain what tomorrow’s tax laws may 
provide, and if recent action may be 
taken as any criterion, then we may 
expect that the imposition of addi- 
tional taxes upon a man’s life insur- 
ance estate certainly will continue 
to occur to our Legislators.” Al- 
ready we have seen the specific $40,- 
000 exclusion wiped out, he de- 
clared. 


P iis incon out that “‘under to- 


Suggestions 


“Tn view of the obvious fact that 
today the amount of so-called 
‘spendable funds’ available to a man 
for the creation of a competence for 
his widow and children will go 
further in life insurance than in 
other forms of saving,” Mr. Myrick 
continued, “I believe that a deduc- 
tion for life insurance premiums up 
to a reasonable amount should be 
allowed in calculating income tax; 
that the recent exclusion of $40,000 
of life insurance from estate tax 
should be immediately restored ; and 
that, in order to help families con- 
serve whatever estate they may in- 
herit and promptly pay their taxes 
on it—and this point is most im- 
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portant—life insurance specifically 
earmarked for payment of estate 
taxes should not be included in the 
taxable estate. This would not only 
benefit the family but the U. S. 
Treasury as well, for it would 
definitely assure the Government of 
its estate tax revenue no matter 
what the structure of the estate 
might be.” 

Taking issue with a magazine 
article by Dr. James B. Conant, 
President of Harvard University, 
in which Dr. Conant calls for a post- 
war “American Radical” who would 
be “resolute in his demand to con- 
fiscate (by Constitutional methods) 
all property once a generation” and 
would “demand really effective in- 
heritance and gift taxes and the 
breaking up of trust funds and es- 
tates,” Mr. Myrick said: 

“The tax situation which exists 
today shows us pretty conclusively 
that Dr. Conant is a little late in 
calling for ‘American Radicals.’ 
Their hot breath already is upon us, 
and if they continue to expand and 
to apply their distorted philosophy 
they inevitably will throw millions 
of people upon the State for their 
security. And every time people ac- 
cept a guarantee of security from 
the State they surrender an equal 
amount of Freedom—the very thing 
we are fighting to preserve.” 


War Taxes Different 


Pointing out that of course there 
is a war to be won and that war 
takes astronomical amounts of 
money, Mr. Myrick said: 

“There can be no denying the 
right to tax and to tax heavily in 
times of national urgency and for 
the purpose of raising necessary 
revenue, but I question any tax 





which is levied for the sole purpose 
of social reform; which in effect 
would deny to a widow the right to 
live in security as the direct result 
of her husband’s personal initiative 
and thrift; which would deny to the 
children the right to an education 
and a helping hand at the threshold 
of their maturity. 

“T raise this question because | 
have always believed in the personal 
liberty of the individual—the God- 
given right to work, to save, to pro- 
vide for one’s family and for one’s 
self. I have always believed in the 
initiative and incentive which per- 
sonal liberty inspires and in the 
obligations to society which personal 
liberty demands. I believe in the 
equality of opportunity which since 
the founding of America 167 years 
ago has brought reward to the hum- 
ble and to the proud alike and has 
provided the incentive to achieve 
personal success and security—at- 
tainments which in turn have con- 
tributed so largely to the progress 
of this great Country of ours. If 
I DIDN’T believe in these things I 
wouldn’t be in the life insurance 
business, which certainly has its 
humanitarian roots down deep in the 
fertile soil of personal liberty, per- 
sonal initiative, and maintenance of 
the home.” 


Action Needed 


Mr. Myrick declared his belief 
that, in order to guarantee that the 
family may continue to exist as the 
principal unit of our civilization 
from generation to generation, “we 
must be prepared to oppose vigor- 
ously any attempt which might in 
the future be made to break up 
trust funds and estates of a reason- 

(Continued on page 34) 








The SENIOR NYLICS 
of the 
New York Life Insurance Company 


®@ There are now 1,082 living Senior Nylics, including 116 New York Life agents who became 
Senior Nylics with the Class of 1943. 


®@ These Senior Nylics, under the terms of their Nylic agreement, have earned the right, 
by qualifying for 20 consecutive years under the rules of Nylic, to receive regular income checks, 
payable every month for life, provided only that they do not enter the service of another life 
insurance company. As most agents continue to write a substantial volume of business after 
becoming Senior Nylics, their Senior Nylic checks are only a part of their income. 


@ The average age when agents become Senior Nylics has been about 55. 


® Senior Nylics have a long record of life insurance service. Not including the members of 
the Class of 1943, the record of service of Senior Nylics is as follows: 











Number of Service since Length of service 
Senior Nylics becoming Senior Nylics with the Company 

966 over 1 year over 21 years 
541 over 5 years over 25 years 
239 over 10 years over 30 years 
124 over 15 years over 35 years 
66 over 20 years over 40 years 

38 over 25 years over 45 years 

5 over 30 years over 50 years 


@ Now that so many of the younger agents are entering military service, a large proportion of the Senior Nylics 
are putting forth special efforts, thereby continuing to make available to the public the services of experienced life 


underwriters. The Company pays tribute to their loyalty in stepping into the breach in the present war emergency. 


@ The opportunity to qualify for a Senior Nylic income encourages New York Life agents to render the best 


possible service to their clients. Nylic for Agents thus benefits all concerned—the policyholder, the Company 
and its agents. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN MADISON 

















ES, danger is ahead, and all 

around us. Danger today, dan- 

ger in the weeks, months and 
years to come. And I am writing 
this after Mussolini’s fall—the first 
promise of ultimate victory. It’s only 
a faint promise, because he was only 
the joke of the trio opposing us. 
Two really dangerous and powerful 
maniacs are still to be defeated. Our 
danger lies not, however, in the long, 
hard and bloody war yet to fight 
against Hitler and Tojo. Hard as 
that will be and as costly in lives 
and money, we will defeat them. We 
will defeat them in a military sense. 
Our real danger lies in this: That 
we may win the battles, but lose the 
war. Our peril is right here at home. 
We, ourselves and nobody else, can 
sabotage our victory. 


Cost 


Success so far has been achieved 
only at staggering cost. Our stu- 
pendous preparation simply over- 
whelmed Italy, weakest of our foes. 
The proven strategy of this war has 
been to meet the enemy with over- 
whelming force in men and guns. It 
gave Germany and Japan their ini- 
tial victories. Our course, therefore, 
is clear. Preparation must go on in 
ever increasing volume. Should we 
let down in our efforts on account 
of this faint promise of victory, 
we'll be beaten. Preparation must 
be paid for. The lives of our young 
men have been and will be expended 
in this gigantic struggle. Remember, 
this is a fight for existence, our 
existence. 


Insurance 


We are in this war because the 
ideals we hold most dear have been 
attacked. The dictators who have de- 
stroyed liberty and equal rights 
among their own peoples cannot af- 
ford to let freedom loving democra- 
cies continue. Pearl Harbor was not 
the beginning of that attack. Their 
mania of superiority infected their 
people and they set out to subjugate 
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DANGER AHEAD? 


By LEE W. JAMES, 
President, 
George Washington Life Insurance Company 


the rest of the world. To resist that 
attack, to msure the preservation of 
our equality and liberty, we are 
pouring out and must continue to 
pour out our lives and treasure in 
hitherto undreamed of quantity. 
Our fighting forces will, unless we 
at home fail them, secure that imsur- 
ance for us. When success crowns 
their efforts, we will be the insured 
under a re-endowment policy of in- 
surance tor freedom and equal op- 
portunity. As insurance people, we 
know that the insured must pay the 
premiums. There is nothing as 
worthless as a lapsed policy. That 
insurance in itself is worth its cost, 
but we will be better by reason of 
the self-denial required to pay the 
premiums. Remember, the _ initial 
premium is being paid in the lives 
of our youth. We at home pay only 
in money. Heaven forbid that we 
fail in our duty to them and in our 








duty to ourselves. We must prac- 
tice, not preach, self-denial now and 
in the years to come. Our possible 
failure is the real danger that con- 
fronts us, Our armed forces will not 
fail in their job. We dare not fail 
in ours. 


Inflation 


It is tempting to ease up in self 
discipline. 1f we ease up because of 
this minor victory and are beguiled 
into over-confidence, we are giving 
a welcome to the most dangerous 
Fifth Column of all. Due to the 
stimulation of preparing for war, 
we are making more money than 
ever before. And we want to spend 
it. lf we spend it for gratification of 
personal desires, for anything be- 
yond absolute necessities, we are in- 
viting destruction at the hands of a 
demon greater than Hitler—IN- 
FLATION. We must tighten our 
belts on full stomachs—harder to 
do than to tighten our belts on 
empty stomachs. 

When we spend for non-essen- 
tials, we divert productive capacity 
from the war effort. In effect we go 
into competition with the war effort. 
We make it cost more. The cost will 
hecome progressively greater and in 
the end will become unbearable and 
impossible to meet. Taxes, the only 
means of meeting government ex- 
penditures, will in the end become 
destructive. They will take all. No, 
the only way to meet this tremen- 
dous cost is by vigorous self-denial. 
Only in this way can we pay our 
taxes and enable our government to 
carry on. We must let nothing inter- 
fere or weaken our determination. 
Let us not confuse government with 
administrations; and, by reason of 
disagreement with those in power, 
be laggard in our support. Our gov- 
ernment is ourselves—“Of the peo- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Danger Ahead ?—Continued 


ple, for the people, and by the 
people.” Administrations are merely 
the temporary selections of men 
charged with the duty of doing the 
people’s will. 


Germany 


We must not be fooled by the 
exhilaration that comes with foolish 
spending. That is like the exhilara- 
tion that comes with intoxication, 
and it winds up like that—with an 
awful headache, and if continued— 
in the gutter. A man who owes 
money may say to himself, “This is 
fine, I’m going to pay my debts with 
these cheap dollars.” But in a very 
short time he finds himself without 
the greater number of dollars 
needed to buy his food, his clothing, 
and his shelter. The man to whom he 
owes his debts gets worthless paper 
for the obligation. A storekeeper 
may say, “Hurrah, I'll sell my 
stock of goods at these enormous 
prices.” But when he comes to re- 
stock his store, he finds he has to 
pay more at wholesale than he sold 
his original stock for at retail. It 
was not uncommon in the inflation- 
ary period in Germany to see a pla- 
card on top of the storekeeper’s cash 
register telling customers to multi- 
ply the price shown on the register 
by 10,000, and a day later to see the 
placard replaced by one telling them 
to multiply the price by 20,000, then 
40,000, and so on. 


Personal Experience 


During that period in Germany, 
on a business trip to Berlin, I found 
myself at the end of my stay with a 
balance of $75.00. Inflation had 
barely started, although the mark 
was then worth but one-half a cent, 
against a normal value of twenty- 
five cents. Hopefully believing that 
inflation could be stopped, I changed 
my $75.00 into 15,000 marks, the 
normal value of which would have 
been $3,750.00. These marks I de- 
posited in a building association in 
Berlin. The inflation, however, 
didn’t stop. It can’t be stopped. A 
few years later I thought I would 
write to the building association for 
a statement of my balance. Figuring 
the cost of a letter over, and an an- 
swer at five cents, a quick calcula- 
tion told me that my nickel was 


worth 50,000 times as much as my 
account. It got worse. Later my 
nickel was worth more than a mil- 
lion times as much as my account. 
All values in Germany were lost. 
Homes were sacrificed in order to 
get something to eat. The sense of 
ownership of property was de- 
stroyed. Unless we take hold of our- 
selves, unless we realize this grave 
peril, this same thing can happen 
here. 


Results 


We are fond of saying “Money 
has no value, it’s only good for what 
it will buy.” That’s a complete fal- 
lacy. When money ceases to have 
value, nothing else has value. Where 
there are no standards of weights or 
measures one can’t tell how heavy 
or tall he is. Imagine having thou- 





BUY AS MANV WAR BONDS AS YOU CAN 


sands of dollars in your pocket for 
which no one will trade you a cup 
of coffee, except on a waste paper 
basis. We have the best and sound- 
est money in the world. We must 
keep it so. We can depend upon this 
too: that when what we work for, 
what we lay up for the future, what 
we save for the rainy day, what we 
accumulate for our families, loses 
its value, our equality of opportu- 
nity and freedom become empty 
words. 


Aftermath 


Of course equality of opportunity 
becomes worthless when the fruits 
of opportunity turn to ashes. When 
that comes to pass our government 
will fall. The logical development 
from such a condition in the totali- 





tarian countries was the organiza- 
tion of an all-controlling single 
political party called Nazi or Fas- 
cisti. Under ruthless dictators these 
anarchist gangsters, with no consti- 
tutional restraint whatever, took 
over their governments and freedom 
died. 


Bonds and Taxes 


Such is the danger that lies ahead. 
What are we going to do about it? 
Without exaggeration it is a time 
to ‘try men’s souls.” Insofar as we 
survive the trial, we will overcome 
the danger. We will prove ourselves 
worthy descendants of those who 
founded this government “‘to secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” What shall be 
our watchword? It must be—to 
save. How shall we save? The an- 
swer to that is easy. We save by 
lending to our government. We must 
buy bonds. 

Three objects are accomplished in 
buying bonds. First, we provide the 
government with the means of 
prosecuting the war to success ; sec- 
ond, the money so loaned to the 
government will not be spent in com- 
petition with government spending, 
and what the government must pay 
for its war materials will not be in- 
creased by the competition; and, 
third, taxes will be kept down to a 
manageable level and not soar to 
destructive heights. For ourselves, 
we make a sound investment. We 
lay up savings that will provide for 
our future and create the reserve 
fund upon which we can draw to 
stimulate normal recovery when the 
war is over. We preserve constitu- 
tional democratic government. We 
defeat inflation that, undefeated, 
will destroy government and indi- 
viduals alike. 


Peril Recognized 


The institution of life insurance 
recognizes the peril with which we 
are faced. Billions of dollars of 
policyholders’ savings are already 
invested in government bonds. More 
will follow. Therefore, when the 
amount we invest in government 
bonds is insufficient to provide for 
our individual futures and those of 
our dependants, we can invest in 
life insurance to provide for the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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THE DOORWAY TO 


OPPORTUNITY 


The Arnold System of compensation, which rewards the 
agent primarily not for the amount of new insurance he 
sells, but for the quality of service he renders, has since 
its inauguration in 1939 substantially bettered the finan- 
cial outlook of established NWNL agents and their stand- 
ing in their respective communities. 

In extending the principles of the Arnold System to 
new agents, NWNL has put into action a well-rounded 
program designed to reduce to a minimum the normal 
risks of the early “learning period” on a new job. Under 
this program new men of ability may qualify quickly for 
Home Office training at Company expense under experi- 
enced instructors and go back to the field with assurance 
of a definite minimum income paid for servicing business 
already on the books. There is ample evidence that this 
program—coupled with a Continuous Training Program 
for older fieldmen—is working hand-in-hand with NWNL’s 
soundly conceived compensation system to make a hap- 
pier, more prosperous agency organization. At the right 
are a few comments by NWNL fieldmen telling how they 
have translated their Home Office study and continuous 
field training into sounder, more effective working habits 


leading to greater profits and satisfaction in their career. 


























What NWNL men report on 
results of their training . . . 


@ “The effect of the hours spent ab- 
sorbing this training was to increase 
my average size policy to around 
$6,500 with a consequent increase 
in dollar earned commissions. By 
applying these practical ideas I have 
been able to capture an unsuspect- 
ed market, and each week finds me 
with a larger number of qualified 
worthwhile leads and prospects.” 
—N"NL Agent in Minnesota 
@ “The reading and rereading of the 
Guide is worth its weight in gold. 
It has taught me to see a situation 
where [ could never see one before 
and has put money in my pocket at 
a minimum of time and cost. The 
proof of this is that I have put out 
in cash only $61.53 to produce 
$101,964 of business since I returned 
from the school the 19th of April.” 
—N’NL Agent in Montana 
@ “The conscious effort of building 
and controlling a market is a thrill- 
ing adventure in life underwriting, 
and has been stimulated and guided 
by this training . . . The market is 
here and I intend to control it.” 
—N’NL Agent in Washington State 
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Mister—youte getting paid in DYNAMITE! 


Our PAY ENVELOPE today is dynamite. 

The wrong way to handle it is for us to 
wink at prices that look too steep. . . telling 
ourselves we can afford to splurge. 

We can’t afford to—whether we’re business 
men, farmers, or workers. And here’s why: 

Splurging will boost prices. First on one 
thing, then all along the line. 

Then, wages will have to go up to meet 
higher prices. And higher wages will push 
prices up some more . . . faster and faster. 

The reason this can happen is that, this 
year, we Americans will have 45 billion dollars 
more income than there are goods and services 
to buy at present prices. 


That’s the dynamite! 


The RIGHT way to handle it...and why 


Our Government is doing a lot of things to 
keep the cost of living from snowballing. 


But the real control is in our hands. Yours. 


Mine. 


KEEP PRICES DOWN! 





It won’t be fun. It will mean sacrifice and 
penny-pinching. But after all, the sacrifice of 
tightening our belts and doing without is a 
small sacrifice compared with giving your life 
or your blood in battle! 


Here’s what YOU must do 


Buy only what you absolutely need. 


Don’t ASK higher prices—for your own 
labor, your own services, or goods you sell. 


Buy rationed goods only by exchanging stamps. 

Don’t pay a cent above ceiling prices. 

Take a grin-and-bear-it attitude on taxes. 
They must get heavier. 

Pay off your debts. Don’t make new ones. 

Start a savings account. Buy and keep up 
adequate life insurance. 

Buy more War Bonds. 


If we do these things, we and our Govern- 
ment won’t have to 





Use it up fight a postwar battle 
Sher Rent against collapsing 
: prices and paralyzed 
Make it do business, 
Or do without 





This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed by this magazine in 





co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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“Special Group’’ Prospecting 


ANY of our most successful 

producers follow the “special 

group” method of prospect- 
ing with particularly happy results. 
To the beginner and the old-timer 
alike, it offers a means of getting to 
likely prospects with the least 
amount of lost motion and giving 
a sales presentation packed with 
tested selling appeals. 


Basis 


The theory behind this method is 
simple. It simply means isolating 
people who by reason of their pro- 
fessions, work, social activities or 
interests, are likely to have the same 
needs for life insurance and then 
choosing those who best qualify as 
prospects on the basis of needs, abil- 
ity to pay, physical fitness and ac- 
cessibility. In actual operation this 
method overlaps with several other 
prospecting methods. You will find, 
for instance, that a center of in- 
fluence will be particularly valuable 
in canvassing a special group, espe- 
cially if your center of influence is 
recognized as a leader in that group. 
Again, you will find that the endless 
chain will tend to lead you to 
prospects within the same group, 
because people are best acquainted 
with the needs and circumstances 
of those who share their same busi- 
ness, profession, occupation or social 
status. Nevertheless, for purposes 
of discussion, we regard this method 
as a discrete method of prospecting 
and so simplify our approach to the 
subject. 


Case in Point 


Let’s take a special group and 
follow this method in operation. 
Physicians readily suggest them- 
selves as a group because they are 
notoriously clannish and their needs 
are likely to be similar to an ex- 
traordinary degree. A physician has 
a huge sum invested in his educa- 
tion. After high school, he goes 
through three or four years of “pre- 
med,” then four arduous and ex- 
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pensive years of medical school and 
then a year or more of interneship 
before he can set himself up as a 
general practitioner. If he goes in 
for surgery or some other special- 
ized field, his training is even longer 
and more expensive. His instru- 
ments and supplies are extremely 
expensive. To equip his office prop- 
erly involves another large outlay. 
So, before he can earn a dollar in 
his profession, thousands of dollars 
must be invested. 

Moreover, because of his social 
status, his standard of living will 
be higher than the average. If he 
lives to follow his profession suc- 
cessfully for twenty or thirty years, 
he realizes marvelous returns on this 
investment. If premature death 
overtakes him, however, the invest- 
ment in his education is an outright 
loss. His family cannot carry on 
his practice. The second-hand value 
of his expensive office equipment 
and instruments is almost insignifi- 
cant. If,-on the other hand, he gets 
too old to practice medicine, he must 
rely exclusively upon savings ac- 
cumulated throughout his working 
years. 


Bird's-eye View 


There we have a bird’s-eye view 
of the average physician’s situation. 
He needs life insurance to capitalize 
his investment in his education and 
equipment, to protect his family 
from the hardships which his death 
would inflict and which would not be 
softened by Social Security benefits, 
and to provide an adequate retire- 
ment income when his working 
years are over. He’s a target for 
innumerable investment schemes. 
His income is better than average, 
yet he has neither the time nor the 
training to handle his own invest- 
ments safely and profitably. Life 
insurance is ideally suited to his 
needs. It relieves him of bothersome 
investment problems, worries of his 
family’s future security and the 
prospect of penniless old age. In no 
other way can he so safely and con- 


veniently send money ahead for the 
day when it will be needed most. 

Now suppose you decided to can- 
vass physicians as a group. You'd 
keep the above facts in mind and 
build a sound, persuasive sales talk 
around them. You’d polish up that 
talk until you had every idea 
couched in the most effective terms. 
You'd strip out everything = ir- 
relevant or distracting. Then you’d 
select a physician of your ac- 
quaintance, possibly a policyowner 
or a friend, arrange for an interview 
and call upon him. After you had 
sold him, you’d proceed to canvass 
other physicians, perhaps with his 
recommendation. Soon you’d have 
a wide clientele built up in this pro- 
fession which would radiate influ- 
ence for you among other prospects 
as well. 


Similar Technique 


Or you might choose another 
group, such as dentists, lawyers, 
nurses, teachers, architects or engi- 
neers. It would be a mistake, more- 
over, to assume that the special 
group method applied only with pro- 
fessional people. Men or women in 
the same business, trade or occupa- 
tion, are likely to have the same 
general needs and be closely as- 
sociated in some way or other. Take 
for instance those employed in a 
small machine shop working night 
and day with subcontracts for war 
materials. Everyone in such a shop 
probably knows everyone else by his 
first name. You sell one of these 
prospects, preferably one with in- 
fluence among the rest, a life insur- 
ance program with which he is 
particularly pleased. You get in- 
formation from him regarding the 
needs and circumstances of his fel- 
low workers. Thus you find your- 
self in what is known as a “nest” 
of prospects. 

You can get whole lists of pros- 
pects in special groups; city direc- 
tories, telephone books, lodge mem- 
bership lists, trade journals and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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"Special Group" Prospecting—Cont. 
alumni publications are full of them. 
Start out on a group with which 
you are especially familiar, such as 
one in which you were previously 
employed. Then you can go on to 
other groups as your knowledge and 
experience expand. 


Assets 


One of the distinct advantages 
of this method, particularly for one 
who is new in the business, is that 
you don’t have to have a wide reper- 
tory of sales talks at your command. 
You can explore the specific needs 
of those in a given group with more 
than usual thoroughness, work up 
a sales presentation that, after care- 
ful revision and adaptation, you 
know is letter-perfect and then pro- 
ceed to canvass that group with 
ease and confidence. You'll feel 
more sure of yourself than if you 
were canvassing all sorts of pros- 
pects in all walks of life. Your 
sincere conviction will transfer it- 
self to your prospects who will be 
impressed with your accurate knowl- 
edge of their needs and your apt 
way of meeting them. It’s a lot 
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RECRUITING PROBLEM? 
General Agents today need all the help a Home 


SO WE ANNOUNCE 


the publication of a new visual presentation plan 
for selling our popular forms of insurance 


Prepared from actual selling experience with a 
complete text for 
Agents’ use in making presentation. 
Designed with special care to help General Agents 
of the Lafayette Life get new men under produc- 
tion with a minimum of time, travel and expense. 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


RANDALL G. YEAGER 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


General Agency development in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio and Tennessee 


easier to be some things to some 
men than all things to all men and 
you're far less likely to get yourself 
out on a limb. The specific needs of 
those in such a group are closely 
parallel and, tf you have made a 
close study of them, you can’t go 
far astray in suggesting the right 
program with the right appeal. 
Another marked advantage of 
special group prospecting is that one 
prospect leads to another within the 
particular group. This, of course, 
is an adaptation of the endless chain 
method, but, again, it is more spe- 
cialized and, therefore, more accu- 
rate. Suppose you decide to canvass 
a group of nurses. You sell one of 
them on the idea of a retirement in- 
come program which gives her a 
definite, convenient and sure way of 
saving part of her above-average 
earnings for future security. You've 
been very thorough in studying her 
problems and working out the right 
solution. She’s proud of her new 
acquisition that will mean so much 
to her later on and she’s very much 
impressed with your thoroughness, 
competence and service. She'll 
gladly refer you to her fellow-nurses 
or at least allow you to mention that 


you've done some work for her. 
Then those to whom she refers you, 
will not be inclined to disregard you 
as a total stranger. You'll go from 
one to the next and, with each sale, 
your influence and prestige will 
grow. 


Interviews Easier 


You should find the special group 
method particularly advantageous in 
making appointments with your 
prospect’s wives. You can say: 
“Mrs. Prospect, I’ve made a spe- 
cialty of studying the financial prob- 
lems of druggists (or doctors or 
machinists or plumbers or teachers, 
whatever the group may be) and 
believe I have some ideas and sug- 
gestions that may be of value and 
interest to you and Mr. Prospect. 
I'd particularly like to explain a 
plan I’ve worked out to guarantee 
that at least a portion of Mr. Pros- 
pect’s income would be continued 
for your support, no matter what 
might happen to him. Would it be 
convenient to you and Mr. Prospect 
for me to call tonight at 7:30?” 

You might also use pre-approach 
letters in the special group you are 
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United States 
Government Securities 


Guaranteed Issues 
Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 


Territorial Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE &@ CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Direct Wires to all Offices 
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WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
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canvassing. Perhaps you may wish 
to work up a special letter stressing 
the particular needs of the group 
and send the letter over your Man- 
ager’s signature to a few prospects 
in the selected group each week. 
Or you might prefer to have such 
letters written at the home office and 
sent out for you over the Executive 
Vice President’s signature. If you 
wish to follow the later procedure, 
submit your requests with full de- 
tails on Forms 0-160 so that ap- 
propriate letters may be prepared. 
Either method gives you a chance 
to schedule your calls carefully in 
advance, enhance your prestige with 
prospects and pave the way for suc- 
cessful interviews. 

Probably you will not want to 
follow the special group method of 
prospecting exclusively because you 
will inevitably run across likely 
prospects in other ways, such as 
through direct contacts and personal 
observation. You will find it helpful 
in systematizing your work, prepar- 
ing carefully for interviews and 
making sales on the sound basis of 
needs. You can best judge the 
groups you can canvass most effec- 
tively. 

(Western and Southern Life Ins. Co.) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


New Officers 


FFICERS and directors elected 

for the coming year at the meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh are: Herbert 
Hedges, President, Equitable Life 
(lowa), Kansas City; W. H. An- 
drews, Vice President, Jefferson 
Standard, Greensboro; Wilbur W. 
Hartshorn, Secretary, Metropolitan 
Life, Hartford; Walter E. Barton, 
Treasurer, Union Central, N.Y.C.; 
Trustees: Ernest Crane, North- 
western Mutual, Indianapolis; 
Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mu- 
tual, N.Y.C.; Clarence W. Wyatt, 
John- Hancock, Boston; Philip B. 
Hobbs, Equitable (N.Y.), Chicago; 
Steacy E. Webster, Provident Mu- 
tual, Pittsburgh, and Ralph W. 
Hoyer, John Hancock, Columbus. 


Policeman: "You say you saw the accident, sir? 
What was the number of the car that knocked the 
man down? 

Actuary: "I'm afraid I've forgotten it. But | 
remember that if it were multiplied by itself, the 
cube root of the product would be equal to the 
sum of the digits reversed.''—Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Va, 
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INSURANCE 


Heber J. Grant, President 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


vv because War Bond dollars and Life 
Insurance dollars are “buddies” in this 
war. The latter not only share heavily 
in war financing, but guarantee that per- 


sonal or family misfortune on the Home 
Front will not necessitate cashing Bonds, 
thus calling back those dollars from the 
War Front. 


FICIAL LIFE 


(jt 
BENEFCAL 


COMPANY 





Salt Lake City 








WANTED 


ALES MANAGER of nation- 

ally known publishing house, 
located in New York City, de- 
sires young Assistant. Unusual 
act Must be excellent 
correspondent to dictate own 
sales ue fluent English; in- 
surance experience desirable 
but not essential. Give age, 
draft status, salary and full de- 
tails. Box 103, Best's Life Insur- 
ance News, 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 











UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 
ACTUARIAL STUDENT 


SUBSTANTIAL New Eng- 

land Life Insurance Com- 
pany has an opening for a 
young actuarial student. The 
opportunities for future develop- 
ment are unlimited. Address in- 
quiries to Box 101, Best's Life In- 
surance News, 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 




















Now Available 


IN BOOK FORM 





THE LIFE INSURANCE EDUCATOR 


SERIES Il 
LIFE INSURANCE and ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


Consisting of 17 chapters which have been running serially in The Weekly Underwriter 





In this the second Life Insurance Educator success- 
ful underwriters develop a well-proven pattern for 
making practicable the basic principles explained in 
the first volume of the series. 

First the problem is answered of how to bridge the 
gap between learning and doing, and the underwriter 
is given a cldar idea of what personally he must do 
to control his own behavior and to meet the behavior 
reactions of his prospects. Then follows a systematic 
explanation of sales tools and sales methods. 

Many of the authors have gained nation-wide recog- 
nition for their ability to interpret their experience to 


Chapter 
I—The Modern Underwriter Must Have a Com- 
prehensive Knowledge of Life’s Needs 
II—The Mind of the Salesman 
IIlI—The Bridge Between Learning and Doing. 
IV—What Makes People Buy 
| V—Charting Your Course 
VI—The Prosnecting Process 
VII—Making Mailing Make Money 
VIII—Exploring a Younger Market 





CONTENTS OF SERIES II 


others in strong and helpful language. Nine of the | 
chapters are from a series of outstanding addresses 
delivered under the title, “8 Friday Forums, a Return | 
to Fundamentals,” under the sponsorship of the Life | 
Underwriters’ Association of the City of New York; | 
by special arrangement The Weekly Underwriter | 
transcribed these addresses and they are presented 
here exclusively for the first time in their entirety. 
One other of the chapters, Chapter XV, also is an 
exclusive reproduction by arrangement with the auth- 
ors of addresses they delivered at a meeting of the 
New York Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters. 


Chapter 
IX—Life Insurance as Property | 
X—Life Insurance as a Comparative Investment | 
XI—Using Options as a Sales Tool | 
XII—Building Approaches That Sell Interviews | 
XIII—Closing the Sale | 
XIV—Pointers on Closing 
XV—How I Plan to Develop Business 
XVI—Maintaining Field Efficiency 
XVII—Practical Prestige Building 











Also now available is the first series of THE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE EDUCATOR, published a year ago, outlining the funda- 
mentals of Life Insurance and Accident and Health Insurance. 











Price $2.00 a copy 
In quantities—$20 per dozen, $150 per hundred, $1,000 per thousand | 


THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 
116 John Street, New York, 7, N. Y. Date 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which please send one copy of The Life Insurance Educator, Series II. 
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FIELD COOPERATION 


ITERALLY hundreds of new 
ideas that life insurance compa- 
nies have developed to assist 
their field forces under wartime 
conditions were revealed this week 
when the Joint Committee on Field 
Cooperation submitted its report to 
the chief executives of the 192 com- 
panies whose cooperation in sub- 
mitting ideas and material had been 
requested. The report, which was 
issued in the form of a 42-page 
booklet printed in color, not only 
lists and discusses the various ideas 
submitted by the cooperating com- 
panies, but also reproduces the ac- 
tual material used in the develop- 
ment of such ideas. The report is 
based upon data received from 91 
companies, 
The purpose of the report is to 
enable all companies to exchange 
ideas on ways and means of assist- 


ing their field forces, so that the in- . 


suring public may receive the best 
possible service under wartime con- 
ditions. 


Definite Need 


In a foreword entitled “Why this 
Report?”, the Committee recounts 
the problems and obstacles that be- 
set the field forces today, compli- 
ments them for the manner in which 
they have met these problems, and 
states that they need the help, en- 
couragement and strong leadership 
that their companies can give. 
Then, asking the direct question 
“What are the companies doing to 
supply these things?”, the report 
states: “In the belief that it would 
be helpful to present to our business 
a composite answer to that question, 
this Committee was formed. Its pur- 
pOse was to secure the cooperation 
of chief executives of United States 
and Canadian life insurance compa- 
nies, not only to determine what has 
been done, but to develop sugges- 
tions as to what may further be 
done.” 

The Joint Committee on Field 
Cooperation, which is responsible 
for the study and exchange of ideas 
between companies, comprised 
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Gerard Nollen, President of The 
Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines, la., representing the Ameri- 
can Life Convention; Philip B. 
Hobbs, Manager for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society in Chicago, 
representing The National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters; and 
Alexander E, Patterson, Executive 
Vice President of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
representing The Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. 


Subjects Covered 


The discussions and exhibits con- 
tained in the report are grouped 
under the following main headings : 
Special plans for wartime selling ; 
maintaining lines of communica- 
tion; training and retraining activi- 
ties ; recruiting new agents ; improv- 
ing public relations; wartime serv- 
ice to policyholders and agents; 
company prospecting aids; agents’ 
compensation and retirement plans ; 
simplifying the agent’s job; and 
agents’ recognition and awards. 


War Policies 


Under this heading the report 
states that research by the compa- 
nies has lighted the path to the de- 
velopment of new and shifting mar- 
kets. “The companies,” it says, 
“have surveyed current markets for 
guidance, created new policy forms 
suited to the public’s present needs, 
developed new sales plans for the 
wartime market, and intensified the 
use of direct mail among their 
agents.” Samples of such material 
are included in the report. 

“A new Family Group policy,” 
it continues, “in which the entire 
family is written from one applica- 
tion, recently was announced. A 
Canadian company has a new policy 
with low initial premium. The pol- 
icyholder buys the policy and War 
Certificates at the same time. Policy 
premiums increase coincident with 
the maturity of the Certificates.” 
The report also describes a new 
quickly paid-up policy, especially de- 


signed for the war worker who has 
a high current income but is doubt- 
ful of its continuation beyond two 
years. 

Another plan described is a pre- 
mium deposit account developed to 
encourage prepayment of premiums. 
Instead of discounting premiums, 
the company pays interest on the 
balance not used currently to pay 
premiums. 


Communication 


“Successful contact with a wide- 
spread sales force is a major prob- 
lem of life insurance management,” 
the report says. Many companies, 
it states, have solved this problem 
under wartime handicaps by organ- 
izing advisory committees of man- 
agers and agents who meet with 
home office officials at periodic in- 
tervals. In the absence of national 
meetings due to travel restrictions, 
other companies have developed 
plans for “taking the home office 
out to the field.” This is done by 
having small groups of home office 
officials travel to individual agencies, 
or by conducting regional meetings 
that minimize traveling by members 
of the field force. 

Other companies are reported to 
be conducting “conventions by 
mail,” by issuing to their field forces, 
in printed form, the material that 
used to be presented in “national 
meetings. The frequent use of re- 
corded speeches at local agency 
meetings or regional meetings is also 
reported. Many new developments 
in the use of mail communications 
are also described. 


Training and Retraining 


“Increased training activities,” 
the report states, “are developing 
better informed agents, prepared for 
greater service to the public.” 
Courses, both for managers and 
agents, are described, including 
courses given by outside organiza- 
tions as well as by life insurance 
companies themselves. Their pur- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Cooperation—Continued 


pose is to increase the efficiency of 
agents and managers by improving 
their attitude, by increasing their 
knowledge, by developing — their 
skills, and by inculcating proper 
work habits. Many companies are 
actively encouraging their agents to 
study for the C.L.U. designation, 
and assist them in financing such 
courses. 


Recruiting New Agents 


Commenting on the acute man- 
power shortage in many districts, 
the report says that many compa- 
nies have assisted their agency 
organizations on this problem by 
developing improved recruiting 
plans. Such plans include recruiting 
portfolios as guides to managers in 
finding and selecting qualified candi- 
dates and photographic presenta- 
tions to use as visual aids in pictur- 


ing to prospective agents the 
opportunities offered. Special meth- 
ods for recruiting women agents 


are described, as are selection tests 
developed to weed out obvious 
misfits. 


Improving Public Relations 


There is growing recognition on 
the part of most companies, the re- 
port says, of the need for maintain- 
ing and improving their relations 
with the public, the policyholder 
group and their own field forces. 
Plans described for developing 
goodwill include the establishment 
of complete public relations depart- 
ments, development of tests for 
clerical personnel to appraise their 
“attitude toward the public,” public 
opinion surveys to determine what 
the public likes and does not like, 
the humanizing of correspondence, 
development of publicity and adver- 
tising programs intended to build 
prestige for agents, establishment of 
employee magazines, simplification 
of policyholder forms, development 
of new policyholder services, and 
establishment of policyholder publi- 
cations for maintaining regular con- 
tacts with policyholders. Another 
development in the field of public 
relations, the report states, has been 
the recent adoption by some compa- 
nies of national advertising that in- 
forms the public about the life in- 
surance business. 
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Home Office 





Our Expansion Program 
has Created 


SOME UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


KANSAS, MISSOURI 
OKLAHOMA, and NEBRASKA 


New Business Volume is up at 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Old Line Legal Reserve 


Topeka, Kansas 


Just the 
Vacation 


and 
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you need 


DENVER 


Colorado 


the thrilling 
ROCKIES 


FOR ONE OR TWO PERSONS 0 
ROOMS WITHOUT PRIVATE BATH FROM a 


TWIN BEDS $350 AND $4.50 





Wartime Services 


The report includes exhibits of 
booklets that many companies have 
issued to inform their policyholders 
of the effects of war service on their 
policies. Some companies, it is 
stated, have organized War Service 
Bureaus to give special handling to 
the problems of those in the armed 
forces, while other companies have 
issued booklets and other material 
to policyholders and the public, giv- 
ing timely suggestions on civilian 
defense, prevention of accidents. 
maintenance of health and the in- 
dividual’s possibilities for war serv- 
ice. 

Wartime services for agents in 
clude wartime sales and service sug- 
gestions, distribution of material on 
the contribution of the life insurance 
business and the agent to the war 
effort, payment of war service al- 
lowances to agents in the armed 
forces, continuance of renewal com- 
missions for such agents, regardless 
of new production requirements, the 
“freezing” of the honor roll, pro- 
duction club and pension plan status 
of agents in the armed forces, and 
announcements to policyholders of 
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the induction of their agents into 
military or naval service. 

The bulletins and magazines of 
many companies carry news about 
men in the armed forces, and many 
companies have developed plans for 
sending letters and gifts to agents in 
service to make them feel that they 
are still part of the company and 
that places will be ready for them 
at the end of the war. 


Prospecting Aids 


The report states that most com- 
panies are now giving increasing aid 
to their agents in the matter of 
prospecting. This is being done by 
one company through the establish- 
ment of a Home Office Prospecting 
Bureau, which works with the com- 
pany’s agencies to develop good 
prospecting procedure. Other meth- 
ods in use include distribution of 
market surveys and other prospect- 
ing material to agents, the mailing 
of inquiry forms with premium 
notices and receipts, and _ special 
prospecting aids for the development 
of women prospects. 


Compensation and Retirement Plans 


Great progress is reported in the 
improvement of compensation and 
retirement plans for agents, the gen- 
eral purposes of which are to stabil- 
ize income, provide greater rewards 
for the “career” agent, eliminate the 
“transient” agent, and provide com- 
pensation for service as well as sales. 


Several companies report the es- 
tablishment of new compensation 
plans in the form of salaries, con- 
tinuous service renewals, bonus 
plans and readjustment in commis- 
sion rates. Most new plans, the re- 
port states, tend to reduce first year 
commissions and vested renewals 
in order to provide the career agent 
with larger renewals for longer pe- 
riods at the expense of those who 
try life insurance and drop out. 

One company reports a persist- 
ency bonus payable in monthly in- 
stallments, plus a service commis- 
sion. Another reports a new salary 
plan for new agents extending over 
a period of two years, with no in- 
debtedness created during that pro- 
bationary period. 


A large percentage of life insur- 
ance companies, the report says, 
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have introduced, or are now plan- 
ning to introduce, retirement plans 
for agents. Most plans provide for 
joint contributions by the agent and 
the company. 


Simplifying the Agents’ Job 


Pointing out that public relations 
as well as the agent’s efficiency suffer 
from needlessly complicated require- 
ments, the report lists many things 
that companies are doing to simplify 
their procedures. These include the 
adoption of non-medical selection, 
the elemination of unnecessary 
forms and records, simplification of 
branch office procedure, mail and 
telephone plans to eliminate unneces- 
sary calls by agents, streamlining 
of rate books and plans for reducing 
the volume of correspondence re- 
quired of agents. 


Recognition and Awards 


The report states that most com- 
panies have established honor clubs 
and other forms of recognition for 
their national, regional or agency 
leaders. In lieu of leaders’ meetings, 
several companies are conducting a 
Victory Conference at the end of 
the war. Another company brings 
its club leaders to the home office 
for formal presentation of awards., 
Other awards for length of service 
are made by various companies. 

At the conclusion of the report, 
the Joint Committee on Field Co- 
operation asks each company receiv- 
ing the study to report back within 
30 days as to the ways in which the 
material has been used. Upon re- 
ceipt of responses, the Committee 
intends to advise all companies of 
the results, so that ideas and sug- 
gestions for practical uses of the 
report may be exchanged. 


CORRECTION NOTICE 
Liberty National 


On page 401 of Best’s 1943 Lire 
INSURANCE Reports, under Liberty 
National Life Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama, appears the 
item “Unpaid dividends to Policy- 
holders.” This item is incorrect—it 
should have read “Unpaid dividends 
to Stockholders $40,117.” 








Congratulations on 
Getting a Zero 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE associates 
firmly believe that— 


“The business that stays is 
the business that pays.” 


They believe, as the Company 
does, in “QUALITY, SERVICE 
and SAFETY."" The Company's 
lapse ratio (according to A. M. 
Best and Company) is only 
3.9%. 


The first and second policy 
years are the most critical, of 
course. 

kk 


THE FOLLOWING INDIANAPOLIS 
LIFE MEN SHOW A ZERO LAPSE 
RATIO AS OF JUNE 30, 1943 ON 
THE TOTAL BUSINESS THEY PAID 
FOR IN 1942. 


H. B. VEAZEY, TEXAS 
GEORGE E. WOODS, TEXAS 
J. T. MeCLELLAND, TEXAS 
M. R. REESER, ILLINOIS 

R. E. ROEDER, OHIO 

P. L. EVISTON, INDIANA 

C. F. THURSTON, INDIANA 
BROSNAN & McGOWAN, INDIANA 
G. W. BODENHORN, OHIO 
ELMER R. TAYLOR, INDIANA 
J. W. WISE, INDIANA 


CONGRATULATIONS to each one 


‘in this group for MAKING A ZERO, 


and to hosts of others whose records 
were also outstanding. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


A quality, Legal Reserve Mutual Company 
With over $130,000,000 of Insurance in Force 


EDWARD B. RAUB 


A. H. KAHLER 
President 


2nd Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 





Agency opportunities in Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, lowa & Texas. 
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CAUSE 


Today, perhaps more than ever before in history, the entire insurance industry is faced 
with the real necessity of cooperation in a “common cause.” 
Some of these “common cause” problems are: 


1. Preservation and betterment of conditions of the producer. Insurance 
can best be sold through educated, responsible, professional agents. It is well 
known that we are constantly trying to better the lot of our field representatives. 


2. Continuation of the policies of investment and management that make 
insurance companies (now as in the past) a bulwark of security for the public. 


3. Render a faithful accounting of our stewardship to our policy holders 
account by prompt payment of les gal and just claims and all other contractual 
services. Cooperation is essential to an effective public relations program. 


We recognize the need for this “common cause,” and, to the best of our ability we are 
trying to meet these problems. 


Over a Half Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


CHARTERED 1895 


nsdas 


INsy EEE Maat 


KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI 


W. E. BIXBY, President 
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WAR CLAIMS COMMITTEE 


Reports Progress at International Claim Association Meeting, 


i HIS committee has made 
T eeseei reports during the 
year in the form of the three 
bulletins that have been released. 
Also, you will receive a further re- 
port in the nature of a revision of 
the so-called blue booklet. There- 
fore, this report will consist chiefly 
of a few observations we would 
like to make as the result of our 
experience in handling these prob- 
lems over the past year. 


Experience 


“We have found that it is inad- 
visable for any company to state the 
practice of other companies in 
handling war claims. Recently we 
saw a letter from an insurance 


company in connection with a claim . 


on which a finding of presumptive 
death had been made. The company 
made the statement that: ‘Neither 
our company nor any other com- 
pany, as far as we know, agrees to 
pay a claim without knowing that 
the insured is dead. The Navy De- 
partment has issued a certificate pur- 
suant to a federal law, but that cer- 
tificate only presumes that the man 
is dead. It is not proof that the in- 
sured has lost his life.’ 

“You have been advised of the 
motion passed by the Executive 
Committee at its meeting of Feb- 
ruary 1943. Furthermore as a re- 
sult of his questionnaire sent out 
in connection with his paper on 
‘Investigation and Settlement of 
War Death Claims’ before the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Counsel, 
John Fischbach discovered that 
most of the companies are prepared 
to recognize claims on the basis of 
a finding of death issued by one of 
the four branches of the armed 
services. 

“The members of this Committee 
stand ready to answer questions 
about our knowledge of the practice 
of companies on these war claim 
questions and we are always glad 
to be advised of what the member 
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September 14th 


companies are doing. Our armed 
forces are scattered in all quarters 
of the globe and officers in the field 
are not always aware of develop- 
ments that have taken place. Oc- 
casionally a field officer handling in- 
surance matters will attempt to as- 
sist the personnel under him by 
dealing direct with the insurance 
company. So far, such cases that 
have come to our attention have 
been handled by officers stationed 
in this country. It is recommended 
that in such instances you advise 
these officers of the procedures es- 
tablished and suggest that they take 
the question up through proper 
channels. 


New Procedure 


“The procedures outlined in the 
new booklet are the result of care- 
ful study by the officers in the serv- 
ices. Due consideration has been 
given to our problems in several 
conferences. Therefore, it is urged 
that you adhere to these procedures 
as closely as your company policy 
will allow. 

“It will be observed that the new 
booklet recommends the identifying 
information which should be fur- 
nished when writing the services re- 
garding a loss. Alternate informa- 
tion is mentioned when the primary 
information is not available. Please 
bear in mind the amount of cor- 
respondence the services have to 
handle and use the primary identify- 
ing data in every instance where it 
is possible to obtain it. General 
License 86 of the Treasury Depart- 
ment relating to foreign nationals 
does not make provision for a pay- 
ment of death claims to beneficiaries 
who are citizens and residents of 
the United States when the insured 
was a member of the United States 
armed forces and died in blocked 
territory. 

“It has now been indicated that 
although a general license to cover 
all such payments by all companies 


will not be issued for the present, at 
least, it would be appropriate for 
any company having such a claim 
to request its reserve bank for a 
blanket license which will permit it 
to pay all claims of this type. 


Merchant Marine 


“The arrangement 
Merchant Marine losses was de- 
scribed in Bulletin #2 and is in- 
cluded in the new booklet. This ar- 
rangement has been operating on a 
satisfactory basis since its adoption 
in January 1943, and the companies 
have been furnished with numerous 
‘Records of Death’ which have en- 
abled them to pay their claims. In 
addition to this, Mr. Bernhard has 
handled some 95 specific inquiries 
in order to assist the companies on 
their cases needing special handling 
beyond the information contained in 
the ‘Record of Death.’ 

“The War Shipping Administra- 
tion is anxious, insofar as possible 
within the restrictions placed on it 
by the Government, to furnish the 
companies with information which 
will enable them to pay their claims 
and has cooperated fully in accord- 
ance with our arrangement. Insofar 
as your committee knows, no claim 
has been paid on the basis of a ‘Rec- 
ord of Death’ furnished under this 
arrangement or on the basis of in- 
formation furnished to Mr. Bern- 
hard in which it has developed that 
the insured was not actually dead. 


for handling 


Claims Paid in Error 


“There are at least several cases 
of ships which disappeared before 
this arrangement was entered into 
and on which the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, and possibly some of 
the companies, paid claims on mem- 
bers of crews when it has since de- 
veloped that the ships were captured 
by the enemy and at least a portion 
of the crew taken prisoners. Your 

(Continued on the next page) 
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War Claim Committee—Continued 
Committee is presently negotiating 
with the War Shipping Administra- 
tion to devise some method by which 
the companies can be advised con- 
cerning these prisoners in order to 
enable them to check up as to 
whether they have paid any claims 
which should not have been paid. 
Your Committee expects to have 
definite word as to this very shortly 
and will advise you just as soon as 
possible. 

“Our present arrangements con- 
cern only the United States Mer- 
chant Marine which comes under 
the jurisdiction of the War Shipping 
Administration. It has recently 
come to our attention that the Nor- 
wegian Shipping and Trade Mis- 
sion, established by authority of the 
Royal Norwegian Government for 
the purpose of operating the Nor- 
wegian Merchant Marine, is believed 
to be operating somewhat in excess 
of six million tons of shipping. In 
order that the companies may be in 
a position to secure satisfactory in- 
formation concerning losses of 
members of the crews of ships being 
operated by the Norwegian Ship- 
ping and Trade Mission, your Com- 


mittee is presently negotiating with 
this Mission to set up arrangements 
to facilitate the payment of such 
claims. 


A. L. C. Joins 


“The arrangement entered into 
between this organization and the 
War Shipping Administration was 
subsequently extended to include the 
American Life Convention and the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, in each instance Mr. 
Bernhard being designated as 
Liaison Representative to act for 
members of those organizations. 

Any assistance this committee has 
been able to render in the handling 
of war claims has been made pos- 
sible by the full and enthusiastic 
cooperation by the officers in the 
armed forces and the people in 
the War Shipping Administration 
charged with the administration of 
insurance matters. They have al- 
ways been willing to give freely of 
their time for conferences and cor- 
respondence. To them we owe a 
debt of gratitude. 

“Your Committee has enjoyed its 
work and it sincerely hopes that you 





will continue to present to it prob- 
lems that may arise from time to 
time. By channeling your inquiries 
through the Committee, you will as- 
sist them in keeping abreast of de- 
velopments, and at the same time, 
facilitate the clearance of any neces- 
sary correspondence with the Gov- 
ernment officials. 

“At the conclusion of his report 
Mr. Day introduced Mr. Bernhard 
who stated that he had just received 
telegraphic advice confirming that 
arrangements have been made to ad- 
vise the companies regarding those 
members of the Merchant Marine 
who have been taken Prisoners of 
War. 


New Officers 


“Secretary, Louis L. Graham of 
the Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany, reported that with the addi- 
tion of fourteen new member com- 
panies the total membership now is 
191. The officers elected for the 
following year, upon the report of 
the Nominating Committee, are as 
follows: President—J. Doyle De 
Witt The Travelers Companies ; 
Vice President—Kenneth C. Berry 
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Addressing The Agency Department. 
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sls Faithful as Old Faithful” 


SAME RATES—SAME DIVIDENDS 
AND SAME NET COST 
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60 Millions Of Assets And Over 200 Millions Of In- 
surance In Force Built Up In 38 Years By Successful 
General Agents Operating Under A Liberal General 
Agency System In 18 Healthful States—9 In The 


Men Who Believe They Have General Or District 
Agency Qualifications May Obtain Full Particulars By 


Nothing Beller in Life Snisurance 





















































Lumberman’s Mutual Casualty 
Company; Secretary—Louis  L. 
Graham Business Men’s Assurance 
Company; Treasurer—F. L. Tem- 
pleman Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany and Executive Committee: 
Chairman, Frederick M. Walters 
General Accident Assurance Corpo- 
ration, Willard E. Hein State Mu- 
tual Life Assurance Company and 
James N. Cunningham Crown Life 
Insurance Company.” 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 
October 


4— 7 American Life Convention’s 
annual meeting to be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

7— 8 Insurance Accountants As- 
sociation’s annual meeting to 
be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, 
N.Y. 

13-14 Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica’s annual meeting to be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, N. Y. 

15-16 Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters’ annual meet- 
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prosper. 


One day our boys will be coming home. It may 
be months—it may be years, but those boys who 
have carried the brutal, bloody end of this war 


will be coming home. 


They want no part of regimented life, no dictator- 
ships. Their dreams and hopes are easily filled— 
a home, a job, and a chance at fair progress 


where they and their children may grow and 


Are we doing our part in protecting 


that which they entrusted to our care—the rights 


of men born to a heritage of free living? 


lf you are interested in protecting 
the things most dear to our boys, to 
all of us, you will find it pays to be 
friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKFORT -- INDIANA 





ing to be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

19-21 Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association’s annual meeting 
to be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York 


City, N. Y. 
November 


16-18 Association of Life Agency 
Officers and Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau’s an- 
nual meeting to be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Preferred to Pay 


"Gee!"' exclaimed the sick man as the nurse 
let him sit up for the first time. ‘'l wouldn't let 
them operate on me again for a million dollars!" 

Just then the doctor came along, a worried 
look on his face. 

"I'm sorry,’ he said to the patient, ‘but | 
shall have to open you again." 

The convalescent let out a roar. 

. “Nothing doing," he cried. "'! won't stand for 
fT. 

“But,"' argued the doctor, "it's something that 
just has to be done. You see, a terrible mistake 
was made. When | sewed you up | left one of 
my rubber gloves inside you." 

The patient was incredulous. 

“Is that why you want to open me again?" 

"Yes,"' said the doctor. 

The sick man smiled. 

"Don't be silly," he said. “Here's a dollar— 
go out and get yourself another rubber glove." 
—Kablegram. 


INSURANCE BUYERS 


ANAGERS and executives led 

all other occupational groups in 
number of big life insurance policies 
bought and in total volume thus pur- 
chased during the second quarter of 
1943, according to The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company’s 
quarterly survey of buyers of life 
insurance policies of $10,000 or 
more. 

Listed according to, number of 
policies bought, the big buyer 
groups were: managers and execu- 
tives, individual proprietors, profes- 
sional men, skilled workers, clerks, 
salesmen, farmers, students, house- 
wives, teachers, and unskilled work- 
ers. 

There were twice as many large 
buyers in the manager and execu- 
tive group as in the next highest 
classification. Managers, executives, 
individual proprietors, and profes- 
sional men accounted for twice as 
many policies and a larger volume 
than all the other classes combined. 

In regard to total amounts pur- 
chased the groups ranked in the 
same order. 
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* For Practical Pointers 


New 1944 
CCH FEDERAL TAX COURSE 


Here is a practical ready reference and training course in federal taxation. Here is a 
plain-spoken explanation of the outstanding federal taxes as imposed by the federal 
revenue laws—with emphasis throughout on federal income taxation. Actually every 
angle of federal taxation, including the new “Pay-As-You-Go” tax, Victory tax, capital 
stock tax, excess profits tax, declared value excess-profits tax, gift tax, estate tax, and 
excise taxes, comes in for understandable explanation and discussion. Not a book, not 
a loose leaf Service, this is a Course especially designed to make it easy to become 
familiar with the “ins” and “outs” of the federal tax system—how it has developed— 
what it is today. Stems from George T. Altman’s popular work. 


Each Tax, Each Taxpayer—Individuals, Corporations, Partnerships, Estates and 
Trusts—whatever the tax, whoever the taxpayer, if it is federal taxation and belongs 
in the Course, it is covered here, specifically, definitely. Over 500 illustrative examples 
and calculations make plainer just how the federal tax laws are actually interpreted 
and applied. Current filled-in return forms, and pertinent Code provisions provided, 
plus a wealth of “real-life” background from actual tax practice all contribute to 
supply everything necessary or helpful for an everyday, working knowledge of federal 
taxation. 


Write for complete details 
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THE LEGAL 


By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 


Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


"What Constitutes Delivery of a 
Life Insurance Policy" 


N APPLICATION for a policy 

of insurance with The Great 
Southern Life Insurance Company 
was made and signed by Omar D. 
Pruitt on December 14, 1939. At 
the time he made this application, 
Pruitt paid the premium of $13.00 
to the soliciting agent. The appli- 
cation, made a part of the contract 
under the terms of the application 
and of the policy, contained the 
stipulation: “that the insurance 
hereby applied for shall not take 
effect until a written or printed 
policy shall- have been actually de- 
livered to, and accepted by, me while 
I am in good health. The ap- 
plication was mailed to the home 
office of the company in Houston, 
Texas and was received there De- 
cember 16, 1939. In the due course 
of business the policy was issued 
and mailed to the soliciting agent 
for delivery. It was received by 
him on December 30th. He did not 
go to the home of the insured to 
make delivery of the policy until 
January 4, 1940. Then, finding that 
Pruitt had died on January 1, 1940, 
as a result of a gunshot injury ac- 
cidentally sustained while out hunt- 
ing on that day, the agent retained 
the policy and returned it to the 
defendant company for the reason 
that the letter in which it had been 
transmitted to him for delivery con- 
tained the instructions that he was 
not to make delivery of the policy 
“unless applicant is in good health,” 
and further that he “make a per- 
sonal investigation and return the 
policy to the company at once if 
applicant is found to be ill, or has 
been since the date of the applica- 
tion.”” On January 15th, the amount 
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of the premium paid by the de- 
ceased at the time that he made 
application for the insurance was 
returned to the widow. 

The insurance company contended 
that there was no actual delivery to, 
and acceptance of, the policy by the 
insured within the intendment of 
the contract between them. 

The plaintiff, on the other hand, 
contended that delivery of the policy 
was completed when the same 
reached the agent of the company, 
while the insured was in good health, 
and that if she was in error in this 
contention, then, since it was the 
duty of the agent to deliver the 
policy promptly upon its receipt, 
the delivery must be considered as 
having been accomplished, for the 
agent failed to make a prompt de- 
livery. 

The plaintiff depended to a great 
extent, if not entirely, upon the au- 
thority of Coci vs. New York Life 
Insurance Co., 155 La. 1060, 99 So. 
871, 872. 





O 
, J 





The Louisiana Supreme Court on 
December 30, 1942 held, upon the 
authority of American Home Life 
Insurance Co. vs. Melton, 144 S.W. 
362, by the Court of Civil Appeals 
of Texas, that “it is elementary 
that delivery either actual or con- 
structive of an instrument of writing 
of the character of this policy is 
essential to give it legal effect, and 
the stipulation quoted from the ap- 
plication for the policy in express 
terms was that the policy should 
not take effect until it should be 
actually delivered to, and accepted 
by, the applicant.’”” The court also 
denied any equitable relief in the 
following language: “The conclu- 
sion we have reached makes it im- 
possible for us to apply the equitable 
principles invoked by the plaintiff, 
for under the express provisions of 
the Revised Civil Code, it is only 
where there is no express law that 
the judge is bound to proceed and 
decide according to equity. Article 
21." As was pointed out in the case 
of Morford vs. California Western 
States Life Insurance Co., 166 Or. 
575, 113 P. (2d) 629, “we cannot 
permit our sympathy for the widow 
and her children to affect our de- 
cision in a case of this kind.” Pruitt 
vs. Great Southern Life Insurance 
Coe., 202 La. 527,12 So: (2d) Bi, 
145 A. L. R. 1427. 


"Right of Subsequent Beneficiaries to 
Recover Commuted Value of Install- 
ment Life Insurance Policy" 


N AUGUST 1, 1892, Travelers 

Insurance Company issued and 
delivered to Furman Mason Fargo 
a policy of life insurance on what 
is described as an “ordinary life 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 

of Texas, that “it is elementary 
twenty year annuity” plan. The pol- 
icy provided for the payment of 
annual installments to the insured’s 
wife, an irrevocable beneficiary. It 
also provided that “if the above 
named beneficiary shall die before 
the first payment becomes due here- 
under, then the entire interest in 
this policy shall inure to the insured, 
or his legal representative, who shall 
have the option at his death of com- 
muting the then present value of all 
future installments to become due 
hereunder, into a cash payment to 
be determined by this company’s 
tables.” The original beneficiary 
died before the insured, who, there- 
after, with the insurance company’s 
consent, designated his daughter and 
son-in-law, or the “survivor of 
them” beneficiary, but reserving to 
himself the right to revoke the desig- 
nation and the right to borrow upon 
the policy. 

The question before the court was 
whether plaintiffs as subsequent 
beneficiaries could recover the com- 
muted value of the policy or whether 
they were bound by the mode of 
payment prescribed in the policy for 
the original beneficiary. 

In an opinion by Chief Justice 
Gallagher, the Minnesota Supreme 
Court on March 5, 1943 held: “It is 
clear that the payees named after the 
death of the original beneficiary had 
no irrevocable rights in the policy. 
Their beneficial interest was sub- 
ject to revocation at any time by 
the insured and with the company’s 
consent; and he could at any time 
reduce the amount of their bene- 
ficial interest by policy loans. What- 
ever rights or interest in the policy 
the named payees got at the time of 
their designation arose out of the 
insured’s beneficial ownership in the 
policy. How, then, can it be said 
that the installment provisions limit- 
ing the mode of payment to the orig- 
inal beneficiary likewise limit these 
beneficiaries’ right to payment? We 
believe, as did the trial court, that 
upon her death the installment pro- 
visions regulating payment to her no 
longer remained a part of the con- 
tract.” However, Justice Peterson, 
joined by Justice Youngdahl, filed 
a strong dissenting opinion. Wilson 
vs. Travelers Insurance Co., — 
Minn. —, 8 N. W. (2d) 236, 145 
A.L.R. —. 


Catching Up With Radical—Cont. 


able amount,” and in urging life 
underwriters and policyholders to 
talk with their Legislator friends 
about the tax problem “‘so that there 
may be no misunderstanding what- 
ever when this war is over,” he 
pointed out that so far as taxation 
of life insurance is concerned, “our 
tax experts should remember that 
life insurance is indemnification in 
character. Its purpose is to make no 
one rich; to reap no profits for the 
beneficiary, but simply and solely to 
indemnify a widow and children 
against the loss of income occasioned 
by the death of the breadwinner.” 


INSTITUTE BOOKLET 


VISUAL highlight of some of 

the activities of the Institute of 
Life Insurance in carrying the story 
of the life insurance business to the 
American public has been published 
in a 24 page booklet. 


Ke flection 


The building of any organiza- 
tion begins, paradoxically, at 
the top and proceeds down- 
ward. This fact may not be 
ignored nor its truth nullified, 
for it works its effects with 
serene disregard to the theories 
of those who seek to refute it. 

Good and capable leaders 
attract to themselves men who 
Possess the same attributes, and 
it is equally a fact that such 
leaders not only reject, but, 
either wittingly or unwittingly, 
repel followers who are basic- 
ally bad or incompetent. 

The end result of this law's 
operation is that no organiza- 
tion can ever be better than 
those responsible for its ideals 
and its methods. Every institu- 
tion is but the reflection of its 
governing personnel —a living 
proof of the inescapable fidelity 
of poetic justice. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1877 
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CHINESE LIFE INSURANCE 


EASONS for the depression in 

the life insurance business in 
Free China are given in a recent 
letter from R. E. Smith, of the 
Starr, Park and Freeman organiza- 
tion. Writing from Chungking, Mr. 
Smith says: 

“Immediately upon my arrival 
here | had heard that no one was 
interested in life insurance, but there 
are three Chinese companies who at 
least pretend to operate life depart- 
ments, They are the Central Trust, 
the Tai Ping and the China Insur- 
ance. The former is the most active 
although I understood that whatever 
they do is composed mostly of group 
insurance on government employees. 


Group Insurance 


“The China Insurance does some 
group with factories, but they admit 
that this business does not amount 
to much, It seems quite certain that 
all three are primarily servicing old 
policies while doing whatever they 
can in the way of group. And if 
someone comes into their life de- 
partment and asks for a new policy 
they will accommodate him. But it is 
apparent, particularly in the case of 
the Tai Ping and the China Insur- 
ance, that they are not maintaining 
agency staffs. 

“There are several reasons for 
this depression in the life business. 
Number 1 is, of course, the infla- 
tion that exists at the present time. 
One’s CN$5000 policy used to mean 
something but now it hardly pro- 
vides a clean up fund. 


Old Policyholders 


“Old policyholders hang on to 
their old contracts if they are able 
to afford it and if they have enough 
hope in the revival of the currency. 
But evidently new prospects won't 
take a chance even if they could af- 
ford one. 

“Wages have risen but the cost 
of living is well in the lead so that 
it is a real difficulty to pay pre- 
miums. 

“The investment appeal of life 
insurance has been dimmed by the 
high interest rates that prevail in 
the banks, i.e. 8 to 10 per cent on 
savings accounts and 25 per cent 
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up on peechee* loans. The protec- 
tion side has no attraction in view 
of inflation and the fact that this 
alone never was too interesting to 
the Chinese. This is still true even 
though war risk coverage is given 
today without any extra premium.” 
Shanghai Evening Post and Mer- 
cury, American Edition. 

*|Editor’s note: The writer may 
have meant “peachy” for the one re- 
ceiving the 25% interest. ] 
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BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
EXCEED !/ BILLION 


ENEFIT payments to Amer- 

ican families on the life insurance 
policies which became death claims 
in the first six months of 1943 
amounted to $560,798,000 according 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. 
These payments were made under 
606,627 policies and _ certificates, 
whereas in the first six months of 
1942 the number of policies and 
certificates under which payments 
were made was 567,235. 

Payments to living policyholders 
during the period were reported as 
$663,497,000 as compared with 
$742,946,000 in the first half of 
1942. This decrease resulted en- 
tirely from the reduction in sur- 
render value payments which were 
36 per cent below the 1942 level. 











This year the call by policyholders 
for cash surrender values amounted 
to only $157,575,000. Policyholders 
received in the half year $167,718,- 
000 under matured endowments; 
$46,258,000 for disability ; $85,376,- 
000 under annuities ; and $206,570,- 
QOO in dividends. 

Payments in June and in the six 
months are shown in detail below. 


June First 
Payments Six Months 
Death benefits . $92,978,000 $560,798,000 
Matured endow 

ments . 27,489,000 167,718,000 

Disability ......... 7,584,000 46,258,000 

Annuities ..... +. 14,572,000 85,376,000 

Surrender values .. 25,144,000 157,575,000 
Dividends to Policy 

holders Sank 35,650,000 206,570,000 

Total $203,417,000 $1,224,295,000 


BUSINESS INSURANCE 
TAX POSITION 


C ONTRARY to the implications 
erroneously drawn by many 
business men from commercial di- 
gests of a recent U. S. Tax Court 
decision in the Premier Products 
Company case, life insurance pro- 
ceeds collected by a corporation upon 
the death of one of its key men are 
still exempt in full from Federal in- 
come and excess profits taxes, John 
G. Kelly, Assistant General Counsel 
of The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, said recently. 
Under the law, Mr. Kelly pointed 
out, the excess profits tax does not 
apply except when death proceeds 
of life insurance policies are subject 
to income tax. That occurs, he said, 
only when policies were not pur- 
chased by a corporation directly 
from insurance companies, but by 
way of assignment for a valuable 
consideration. This was the situation 
that existed in the court decision 
in question. In such cases, the so- 
called excess over cost to the cor- 
poration becomes subject to tax. In 
all other cases, Mr. Kelly said, the 


death proceeds are fully exempt 
from income and excess profits 
taxes, as before. 

The recent court decision, he 


stated, deals with a technical pro- 
vision for relief of the excess profits 
tax law, and merely holds that if 
life insurance proceeds, because of 
an assignment, are required to be in- 
cluded in gross income, such “ab- 
normal income” is not attributable 
to prior years for excess profits tax 
purposes. 
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Danger Ahead?—Continued 


emergencies that are sure to arise, 
in complete confidence that the 
monies saved in that way will also 
go to the aid of our government. 


Taxes 


There is still another thought. 
There are about forty million more 
taxpayers than ever before. Let us 
look upon the payment of taxes as 
a privilege, as well as a duty. Let 
us not hesitate because of differ- 
ences of opinion with whatever ad- 
nunistration is or may be in power 

—administrations can be changed; 
government must be supported; it 
must live. The greatest war aim we 
can have is to win the war. The 
greatest peace aim is to maintain our 
national existence. Some of us be- 
lieve in an international federation 
of nations. Others believe in friend- 
ship for all nations, entangling al- 
liances with none. The latter are not 
isolationists : Our country is not iso- 
lationist. It fought oppression and 
aggression against democracies be- 
fore, is fighting it now, and will al- 
ways be found a stalwart defender 


of freedom. Whether we have a 
federation of nations or not is of 
insufficient importance to divide the 
American people in time of war. 
The world knows where we stand. 
When we pay our taxes let us not 
stop with the act of paying—then, 
if ever, we must continue our in- 
terest in government. Buying bonds 
and paying taxes do not constitute 
the full limit of our duty. We must 
see to it that those temporarily in 
charge practice the same economies 
that we, as individuals, are com- 
pelled to practice. They are only our 
representatives. The people are the 
government and the people must 
control. 


Yes, there is danger ahead. But 
there is also hope, a confident hope 
that by the full discharge of our in- 
dividual duties as citizens, the 
United States of America will be 
preserved. 








United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives 
have something unusual to sell. 
Ask the man who owns a United 
Lite and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 





1. Life Insurance 
2. Double Indemnity 
3. Triple Indemnity 
4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 
5. Waiver of Premium 
Territory Available for New Gen- 


eral Agencies in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware 


Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 
Vice President and Agency 
Manager 








NEWS DELIVERIES 


Due to over-loaded wartime trans- 
portation facilities and military priori- 
ties, all publishers are experiencing 
difficulty in placing magazines and 
books in subscribers hands in accord- 
ance with pre-war delivery schedules. 
Despite strenuous efforts on our part 
to shorten copy, lay-out and make-up 
schedules, we still cannot guarantee 
delivery dates. If your News arrives 
later than usual, please be assured 
that we are doing everything possible 
to control the situation. 


























THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Sist YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 
A company of high character and standing. 
It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 
JAY R. BENTON, President 
EDWARD C. MANSFIELD 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Home Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING 
FOR ANYWAY? 


NSWERING that question the 
Utah Taxpayer replies: 

We are fighting for the AMERI- 
CAN WAY OF LIFE—that for 
which our fathers fought and died. 

We fight to see that no foreign 
despot shall despoil or darken our 
land, or dominate, direct, or control 
us and ours. 

We fight for freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of 
worship, freedom of assemblage and 
freedom of the seas—that these may 
be preserved forever. 

We fight for the right to choose 
our occupations and direct our own 
lives; to own our own homes; to go 
and come as we please; the right to 
listen and to talk; the right to com- 
mend and to criticize; the right to 
laugh and to pray. 

We fight for the right of FREE 
ENTERPRISE in which we have 
advanced so far; to work and plan; 
to strive and achieve ; the right to be 
thrifty and to save; the right to buy 
and to own; the right to sow and 
to reap; the right to have and to 
keep. 

We fight for the right to select 
and elect our representatives, and 
the right to tell them our desires and 
wishes; the right to honest and 
efficient government; the right for 
justice in our laws and in our 
courts; the right for protection 
against the rule of the demagogue. 

We fight for a free system of 
education ; for sympathy and under- 
standing for all by all; the right to 
study; to understand; and to think 
for ourselves; the right to know 
and to grow; the right of equality 
of opportunity. 

WE FIGHT that the American 
way of life, the right of self-deter- 
mination, may be preserved for us 
and for our children; that we may 
as free independent men hold high 
our heads with “security today and 
with hope for tomorrow.”’—Penn. 


Mfq’s. Assn. 


The captain of a ship once wrote in his log, 
"Mate was drunk today.'' When the mate be- 
came normal, he was terribly chagrined and 
angry; he pleaded with the captain to strike out 
the record; he declared that he had never been 
drunk before, that he would never drink again. 
But the captain said, ‘In this log we write the 
exact truth."' 

The next week the mate kept the log, and in 
Pag wrote, "Captain was sober today.''—Federal 
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Aetna Life:.The Safety Education De- 
partment of the company, in coopera- 
tion with the Medical Department, 
recently brought out a new first aid chart 
and folder. Both items are now being dis- 
tributed by the company’s agents. 


American Mutual Life: / ie 11. Farley 


has been named general agent for the 
company at Milbank, S. D. Mr. Farley 
has been in the business for over 20 
years. 

x wk * 
American National: Dr. Richard P. 
Wall has been elected Medical Director 


of the company. President W. L. Moody, 

Jr., also states that due to the shortage 

of physicians Dr. Wall will continue his 

private practice in Galveston, but at the 

same time will devote sufficient attention 

to carry out his new duties properly. 
xk & 


Berkshire Life: August, 1943 showed a 
gain of 65% in paid business over the 
same month in 1942. Since March 1 of 
this year gains have been 40% or better 
each month in comparison with the same 
month of 1942. 


x * 
Business Men's Assurance: July, 1943 
showed a gain of 35% over the same 


month in 1942. The increase in the first 
7 months of this year amounted to 20% 
in comparison with the first 7 months of 
1942 


= & & 


Connecticut General: 
quarterly dividend of 
payable October 1 to 


The regular 
25 cents a share, 
stockholders of 


record on September 20, has been de 
clared by the directors of the company. 
x k * 


Connecticut Mutual: J/il/iam //. Hol- 
man, Jr. has been appointed General 
Agent for the company in New York 
City, succeeding I’. L. Boyce, who re 
signed in March of this year. Since 1938, 
Mr. Holman has been Supervisor for the 
company in New York City. 

Frank R. Anderson has been appointed 
general agent for the company in Miami, 
Florida. He has been in the life insur- 
ance business since 1934. 

= 2 = 


Connecticut Savings Banks: Applica 
tions for Savings Bank Life Insurance 
received through the 18 mutual banks 
totaled $153,050 in August, 1943. This 
represents a 30% increase in applications 
over July and 53% increase over August 
of 1942. As of August 31 the total 
amount in force in all the banks amounted 
to $1,886,593. 
* = 


Continental Assurance: At the com- 
pany’s annual One-Two-O Club conven- 
tion held on August 12 last in Chicago, 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Age ncies 
gain in 


Vice President and Director of 

HW. Edwin IVhite, stated that the 
ordinary insurance in force deckan the 
first half of this year exceeded any 
similar period in the history of the com- 
pany. 

x * * 
Equitable Life (N. Y.): \ substantial 


group insurance policy has recently been 
written for the employees of Stern Broth- 
ers, one of the large department stores 
in New York City. The plan covers 1,100 
employees and provides for life, acci 
dent and sickness, as well as death and 
dismemberment _ surance. 
x * 
Equitable Life pa 
for August, 1943 was better than 
August, 1942. August marks the 
ninth successive month in which the com- 
pany has reported substantial gains; for 
the first eight months of 1943 the gain 
over a similar period in 1942 was 40.3% 
x *k * 
Fidelity Mutual Life: //. Farrell Shipp, 
C.L.U., has been appointed Manager in 
Nashville, Tennessee for the company. 
Mr. Shipp has been engaged in selling 
life insurance in Nashville since 1933. 


xk**k 
Franklin Life: The 


New 


32.8% 


business 


also 


company, according 


to Charles FE. Becker, president, pur- 
chased $2,500,000 of bonds in the Third 
War Loan Drive. This brings the total 


of Government Bonds owned by the com- 
pany to over $10,000,000. 

Clyde C. Warfield has been appointed 
Manager for the company in the state 
of Arizona with headquarters in Phoenix. 


Mr. Warfield, formerly associated with 
Aetna Life. has been a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table since 1938 
Entrance into Arizona now gives the 


operating agencies in 23 states. 


x & @ 
General American Life: 
ing July, 1943 showed 
approximately 87% over 
in 1942. 

Jack T. Lynn resigned as Vice Presi 
dent recently in order to devote his full 
time to the management of personal and 
family business interests in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. Ripley E. Bowden, 2nd Vice 


President, was appointed successor. 


company 


Business dur 
increase of 
same month 


an 
the 


Walter G. Meyers has been appointed 
general office supervisor for the com- 
pany to direct agency developments in 


Illinois. 
x k * 

John Hancock Mutual: Ldwin  R. 
Erickson has been appointed General 
Agent for the company in Buffalo, New 
York, succeeding Percy G. Lapey, retir- 
ing after 38 years of service in that city. 
Kansas City Life: The company re 
cently published the third edition of “The 
Life Insurance Administrator.” This is 









designed 
basic life 
solution to such 


leaf volume attractively 
fieldmen in silhouetting 
and the 


ke OSC 
to aid 
insurance 
needs. 


needs 


s. & & 


Lincoln National Life: C/yde Chaddick, 
one of the company's outstanding repre- 


sentatives, died on August 21 in San An 
tonio, Texas. Mr. Chadwick was the only 
agent of the company ever to be named 
the “most valuable agent” for four con 
secutive years. 

Hal D. Webb has been appointed Gen 
eral Agent for the company in Dallas, 
Texas, effective August Ist 

x *k * 
Life Underwriters Assn. (N. Y. C.): 


The 
Life 
July, 
with 


estimate of total sales of Ordinary 
insurance in New York City for 
1943 is $49,024,000, which compares 
$33,656,000 for July of last year. 

=: = = 
Massachusetts Mutual: 
18 last Irred C. 
90th birthday and 


On September 
Sanborn celebrated his 

70 years of se rvice to 
the company. Ile began his service in 
1873 as a clerk in the home office, but 
from 1895 to 1929 he was general agent 
for the company in Boston. In 1931 he 
was elected a director. 

Merrill TH. and Harold ( 
Hathaway have appointed General 
\gents for the company in Bangor and 
Portland, Maine, respectively. Both men, 
up to the time of their appointments, 
were personal producers for the com 
pany. 

Charles .. 
the company in 


B a) 
OMICS 


he en 


General Agent for 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
for the past 26 years, will be joined in 
the management of the Agency by John 
E. Bromley, C.L.U. 


Henceforth the 
agency will be known as Jones & Brom 
ley. 


Jones, 


x *k * 
Metropolitan Life: George H. Ian 
Buren, formerly General Supervisor of 
the company’s Statistical Bureau, died on 


\ugust 2nd last. Mr. Van Buren spent 
his entire working life in the field of 
vital statistics and was recognized as an 


authority in the field of disease classifica- 
tion. From 1920 to 1940, he was Manag 
ing Editor of the “Statistical Bulletin” 
published monthly by the company. 

The company has recently released a 
well documented booklet, “A Field Force 
At War” describing the war services ren- 
dered by the 27.000 men and women em 
ployed in its district offices throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

A portrait of Leroy A. Lincoln, Presi 
dent of the company, has been presented 
by the District Managers and now hangs 
in the Board Room of the home office. 

(Continued on the page 


next 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


The presentation was made on August 
24. Mr. Lincoln’s portrait thus becomes 
the fifth ones being Knapp, 
Hegeman, Fiske and Ecker. 
xk * 


Mutual Life: Julian S. Myrick, 2nd Vice 
President of the company, addressed the 
first Fall meeting of the Boston Chap- 
ter of Chartered Life Underwriters on 
er 9. Mr. Myrick’s topic was 

Catching Up with The ‘American Radi- 
cal’.” See article in this issue. 
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TO INSURE / 





— We have closed ranks | 


and geared our services to wartime re- 
‘quirements. 


_All are dedicated to the proposition of | 
buying War Bonds to the limit of our joint 


capacity and as'we keep our normal busi- | 


ness functioning, to devote every ounce of | 


capacity and energy to furthering the war 


effort. 


We join with the life insurance companies | 
of the nation in pledging full cooperation | 


to the Government. 


THE . 
PROVIDENT 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 


WESTERN OFFICE 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Every employee and field underwriter 
of the company in the entire country was 
enlisted to sell War Bonds during the 
Third War Loan Drive which began on 
September 9. 

John L. Mallard, Jr., C.L.U., Agency 
Organizer for the company in E rie, Pa., 
has been appointed Training Assistant in 
the home office. Mr. Mallard assists Ben 
Williams, Director of Training, and be- 
gan his new duties on September 16. 

x k * 


National Association of Life Under- 


writers: More than 23,000 members of 
the National Association enlisted to 
“Back the Attack—With War Bonds” in 
the Third War Loan Drive which began 
on September 9. In the 21 months since 
Pearl Harbor, the life underwriters have 
sold over 5 billion dollars in War Bonds. 
x *k* * 


National Life (Vt.): The company pur- 
chased $1,500,000 of bonds in the recent 
drive. Since Pearl Harbor, the purchases 
have totaled $9,240,000 of bonds and $27,- 
644,544 of Title VI FHA insured mort- 
gage loans. 

August, 1943 showed a gain of 49.21% 
new business over the same month in 
1942. This is the sixth consecutive 
month in which the company has shown 
a gain over the corresponding period 
for 1942. 

x k * 
New England Mutual: New business 
for first 8 months of 1943 shows a gain 
of 15% over the same period in 1942. 
July and August of this year show the 
highest figures for these two months in 
the company’s history. 

x k * 


New York Life: The 4,309 employees 
and agents of the company were organ- 
ized into a team for the purpose of sell- 
ing bonds during the Third War Loan 
Drive. The life team was divided into 
40 divisions representing the various de- 
partments. 

John F. Donoho joined the company 
on September 1 as Manager of the Rail 
road and Industrial Division of its 
Treasury Department. 

= ® 


North American Life, Chicago, Ill.: 
Max L. Lambert, for 25 years a home 
office man, is a new Agency Manager of 
the North American Life with an office 
at 6228 Broadway, Chicago. Mr. Lam- 
bert came with the company in 1918 as 
an office boy and advanced himself both 
in and out of the office, having com- 
pleted his High School course, his pre- 
legal training and his four-year law 
course in the evenings and many years 
ago passed with honors his Tllinois bar 

xaminations. He was advanced to chief 
ia in clerk, assistant manager of the 
Policyholders Service Department man- 
ager of the Policyholders Service De- 
partment and assistant manager of the 
Mortgage Loan Department in charge of 
the Chicago loans. Both Chicago Agency 
Managers, Harry Miller and Max Lam- 
bert started with the company as 16 year 
old office boys and after spending a 
quarter of the century in the home office 
became agency managers. 





The slogan for the agency force of the 
North American Life in August was 
“Make It a Haul For Paul” in honor 
of Vice President Paul McNamara. 

= & @ 


Northwestern Mutual: John P. Mc- 
Donald, of the Agency Department, was 
promoted to the newly created office of 
Agency Secretary recently. 

=x & & 


Ohio National Life: New business for 
August this year shows a gain of 55.4% 
over August, 1942. 

* « & 
Oregon Mutual: The company has in- 
vested $2,000,000 in the Third War Loan 
Drive. In commenting thereon W. C. 
Schuppel, president, stated “we have ear- 
marked our dollars for the purchase of 
a Liberty Ship valued at $1,800,000 and 
provided $200,000 to equip, fuel and pro- 
vision her for a voyage to distant 
shores.” 

x *k * 


Pacific Mutual: / 
cently elected a Vice President of the 
company. He joined the company six 
years ago in the capacity of Manager 
of Publicity. 

Paul A. Wallace has been appointed 
General Agent for the company at Seattle, 
Wash., succeeding Lloyd A. Perkins, who 
resigned as General Agent but will con- 
tinue to represent the company on a 
brokerage basis. 

2 = & 
Provident Life & Accident: |yilliam T. 
Watson has been appointed Assistant 
Actuary. Mr. Watson brings to his new 
position 24 years’ experience in actuarial 
work, the last seven of which were spent 
with the Northwestern National. 

xk *k * 


Prudential: With the broadcast of “The 
Prudential Family Hour” on August 31, 
1941, the company began a weekly fea- 
ture that recently celebrated its third 
anniversary. It is probably the oldest life 
insurance program being broadcast over 
a major network. 
xk kk 


Union Central Life: William R. Harri- 
son, formerly Manager of the company’s 
agency in Houston, Texas, took up simi- 
lar duties in his home state at Little 


. Kerman was re- 


Rock, Ark. Joe IV’. Cooper, former Man- 
ager, continues as Associate Manager. 
= & 


Union National Life: Results for the 
first 7 months of this year have shown 
a substantial gain over the same period 
in 1942. The gain in insurance in force 
this year was $3,233,798 compared with 
$1,644,130 last year; the net issued busi- 
ness in 1943 amounts to $4,500,500 com- 
pared with $2,788,000 for last year. 
xk k * 


Women's $250,000 Club: Helen M. 
Zepp, C.L.U., Chairman, has announced 
the 1943 edition of the Women’s Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table has 
reached an all-time high in membership. 
As of August 27 the membership was 
made up of 40 qualifiers. More applica- 
tions for membership are expected. 
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MESSAGE TO EQUITABLE POLICYHOLDERS 


SENT AS AN 
ENCLOSURE WITH CURRENT PREMIUM NOTICE 
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TAX EXEMPTION FOR LIFE 
INSURANCE PREMIUMS 


On August 20, 1942 the Board of Directors of your Society passed a 
resolution urging the Congress of the United States to include in the then 
pending revenue legislation three provisions affecting the tax interests of 
policyholders, namely, the continuance of the $40,000 exemption of life 
insurance policy proceeds from Federal Estate Tax, some reasonable deduc- 
tion for Federal Income Tax purposes of premiums paid by policyholders 
for life insurance and exemption from Federal Estate Tax of life insurance 
proceeds definitely earmarked by policyholders for the payment of Federal 
Taxes on their estates and the deduction for Federal Income Tax purposes 
of the premiums paid by policyholders on such policies. This action by the 
Board was communicated to Senator George, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, and Representative Doughton, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, with the observation that precedents for 
such exemptions were CO be found in the British and Canadian tax laws. 
While Congress did not adopt these recommendations, it did insert in 
the Victory Tax Title of the Revenue Act provision for a credit for premiums 
paid for life insurance. In this way it gave recognition to the soundness of the 
principle involved in exemption from income tax of premiums paid for life 
insurance. 

As a policyholder you will be interested in knowing that on April 19, 
1943 Senator Bridges of New Hampshire introduced a bill (S 1016) in the 
United States Senate which, if passed, will permit individuals to deduct from 
gross income for tax purposes certain amounts paid as life insurance pre- 
miums. The exemption provided by the bill would apply to policies in force 
on December 8, 1941 and would be limited to 10¢¢ of the taxpayer's net 
income or to $1,000, whichever is the lesser. This bill is now pending before 
the Senate Committee on Finance. A companion bill (HR 2541) introduced 
in the House by Congressman Goodwin of Massachusetts is now pending 
before the Committee on Ways and Means. 

While the management of your Society has a justifiable interest in the 
effect of taxes upon the capacity of its members to continue their life insuf- 
ance programs, it recognizes that policyholders as individuals can be more 
influential than your Society in bringing to the attention of their Congress- 
men their points of view on the pending legislation. 
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SALARIES AND WAGES HIGHER 


ONGER hours, authorized wage 

increases, and ‘upgrading’ of 
workers into higher-paid classifica- 
tions, have combined to keep the pay 
checks of millions of urban workers 
climbing faster than living costs so 
far in 1943; these three factors are 
having a greater effect in raising the 
average wage level than most per- 
sons realize, and they operate with- 
out breaking existing wage-freeze 
regulations,” according to a family 
buying power study by the North- 
western National Life Insurance 
Company. 


War Prosperity 


The “war prosperity” is un- 
evenly divided, yet increases con- 
tinue and “have been great enough 
to lift the wage income of the aver- 
age urban worker’s family 5% in 
the first half of 1943, and 24% since 
January 1, 1942.” “Total family liv- 


ing costs aside from taxes have in- 
creased less than 3% on a country- 
wide average since January, 1943. 
And combining the price rises of 
the past year and a half with the 
new 1943 income tax and net Vic- 
tory tax on a 24% larger pay check, 
the total increase in living expenses 
since January, 1942, runs between 
15% and 17% for a typical worker 
family now in the $200-$225 wage 
bracket. The wholesale food price 
average turned sharply downward 
in mid-June and the decline con- 
tinued throughout July ; retail prices 
generally follow the trend of whole- 
sale levels. Thus the food price rise, 
which has been a major influence 
in the cost-of-living picture, seems 
to be halted at least temporarily. 
Checkups of actual retail selling 
prices—not ‘ceiling prices’—at vari- 
ous points in the country by O.P.A. 
investigators, indicate that estab- 





lished living cost index figures are 
Changes af- 


substantially correct.” 
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PROFITABLE 


Popular alike with employer and employee 
is our packaged Life, Accident and Health 
Salary Deduction Plan, newest addition to 


say our Agents who are 
finding a ready market for this “most saleable 


It opens a fresh field of sales and is the real 


Operating in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 
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fecting the average American pock- 
etbook are illustrated in the com- 
pany’s buying power index by a 
“vardstick” family of four, who had 
a monthly pay check of $120 at 1933 
average wage levels, and spent that 
$120 for living expenses each month, 
at average 1933 price levels. Nine 
years later, in January, 1942, such 
a family had to pay out $147.62 to 
enjoy the same standard of living 
which $120 supported at 1933 prices. 

‘But at the same time our boom- 
ing war prosperity had carried the 
family’s monthly pay check to 
$185.14. By January, 1943, the same 
family’s living costs had risen to 
$166.66, including the sizeable new 
item of $12.84 for income tax and 
net Victory tax. But in the same 
12 months the family pay check had 
climbed to $218.95. In the first six 
months of this year, family outgoes 
increased to $172.82, including $15 
for net taxes on a pay check which 
had meantime increased to $230.51.” 
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HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Chosen by 121 Insurance Organizations as their meet- 
ing place—many returning again and again...a 
true "Mecca" for the Insurance Fraternity . . . Where 


you'll always meet your friends and associates. 


W. M. Dewey, President. P. J. Weber, Res. Manager. 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


5300 Block Sheridan Road. CHICAGO. 
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N. Y. Life Dividend Schedules 


Will you please let me know how 
many different dividend scales the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
now has in effect? 

The New York Life has the fol- 
lowing separate and distinct divi- 
dend schedules in effect. First, the 
regular dividend schedule and then 
a second schedule for policies with 
Disability Income and with Waiver 
of Premium; in addition, on all pol- 
icies ten years old, the regular divi- 
dend is paid but there is an extra 
dividend on policies with waiver of 
premium only at all ages and on top 
of this an extra dividend for policies 
with double indemnity under ages 
45. As indicated, the extra dividend 
just mentioned as payable at the 
10th year under present conditions 
is in addition to the regular divi- 
dend payable at the 10th year. The 
New York Life’s writings of dis- 
ability income extended over a pe- 
riod of a good many years; namely, 
from about 1913 to 1931, as of 
which latter date disability income 
was discontinued insofar as new 
writings were concerned. Through- 
out that period numerous changes 
were made in rates, provisions, ete. 
and these changes had correspond- 
ing effects on earnings and therefore 
on dividends for policies which con- 
tained particular rate schedules and 
policy provisions. Of course, you 
will also recall that the New York 
Life issued what is termed an in- 
creasing disability benefit in addi- 
tion to the regular form. This 
further complicated the situation 
and brought into existence another 
series of disability income policies. 
In view of this situation, therefore, 
and to make certain that complete 
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equity is enjoyed by as many policy- 
holders as is possible, varying rates 
of dividends were established as be- 
tween these different issues of dis- 
ability forms. Of course, you are 
familiar with the reason for this, 
namely, that to maintain equity 
among policyholders, those enjoy- 
ing disability benefits should be 
placed in a separate category insofar 
as distribution of dividends is con- 
cerned, because all of these benefits 
have not been self-sustaining from 
the rates charged and the dividend 
on the life insurance therefore was 
correspondingly reduced. This prin- 
ciple has been upheld by legal pre- 
cedent and is employed by a number 
of life insurance companies in con- 
nection with disability writings. 

It is probably correct to say that 
there are in force ten or more dif- 
ferent modifications as to dividends 
for policies with disability benefits 
based on our own check-up—there 
may be a few additional either way 
but this reference is approximately 
correct. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our Full Service subscribers are en- 
titled, under their contract, to request 
special information on any life insurance 
subject at any time. Their inquiries are 
received through all channels of commu- 
nication and immediate responses are 
made thereto. Some of these questions 
are presented here, together with the 
editor's answers. All entries are neces- 
sarily abbreviated and in some cases 
identities are eliminated for reasons 
which are obvious. Although we cannot 
undertake to answer questions of this na- 
ture from our "News Readers" (our cor- 
respondence is very heavy and many 
hundreds of "Service" inquiries are re- 
ceived) we hope they will find some in- 
terest in this feature. 











Life Company Investments 


May a New York life insurance 
company invest in common or pre- 
ferred stocks and, if so, under what 
conditions? 

Preferred stocks qualify for in- 
vestment by New York life insur- 
ance companies if they meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: (1) if net 
‘arnings of such institutions avail- 
able for its fixed charges for a pe- 
riod of 5 years preceding the date 
of purchase shall have averaged per 
year not less than 1% times the 
sum of its average annual fixed 
charges, its average annual maxi- 
mum contingent interest and its av- 
erage annual preferred dividend re- 
quirement applicable to such period ; 
(2) during each of last two years 
of such period such earnings shall 
have been not less than 1% times 
the sum of its fixed charges, con- 
tingent interest and preferred divi- 
dend requirements for such year. 
Guaranteed stocks or shares may be 
purchased according to somewhat 
similar requirements but* no com- 
mon stocks may be purchased. 


Defunct Fraternal 


Please give details regarding the 
Chicago Fraternal Life Association 
which appears to be a defunct fra- 
ternal concern. 

The Chicago Fraternal Life Asso- 
ciation was reinsured in the North 
American Union Life Assurance 
Society, Chicago, Illinois, (see re- 
port in Best’s Life Reports), July 
12, 1937, with a lien of 72'%4% on 
reserve values; liens were reduced 
10% as of January 1, 1941 and 
10% as of January 1, 1942. 
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HE coming session of the Amer- 

ican Life Convention will be an 
unusually important meeting and a 
large attendance is anticipated be- 
cause to a greater extent than usual, 
many of the addresses at the sec- 
tional meetings as well as the gen- 
eral meeting deal with matters that 
are of interest not only to those in 
specialized fields but to the member- 
ship as a whole. 

The life insurance business is 
faced with many problems in the 
period just ahead. These problems 
will not only require the best thought 
and most careful consideration, but 
they will make the coming confer- 
ences most helpful to all. 

Particular attention is called to 
arrangements that have been made 
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for two very important Executive 
Sessions, one to be held on Tuesday 
evening, October 5, and the other 
on Wednesday evening, October 6. 
Two of the important committees 
in recent months have been consider- 
ing certain phases of these problems 
of great importance to the Conven- 
tion, to member companies and to 
the public, and these committees 
will be prepared to report at the Ex- 


ecutive Sessions of the Annual 
Meeting. 
In addition, there will be im- 


portant action to take with reference 
to proposed amendments to the By- 
Laws, of which notice has already 
been given. These are the result of 
discussions and action in the Ex- 
ecutive Session last year. 


Garrison Appointed Commissioner 


AYNARD GARRISON was 

appointed Insurance Commis- 
sioner for the state of California 
in September, succeeding A. Cami- 
netti, Jr. Mr. Garrison, 37 years of 
age, brings to his new position sev- 
eral years’ experience in the insur- 
ance claim field. In his legal capacity 
dealing with claims, he has repre- 
sented the following companies: 
Fireman’s Fund, Occidental Indem- 
nity, Lloyds Underwriters, Mary- 
land Casualty, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity, General Insurance 
Company of America, Car & Gen- 
eral, Pacific Employers, Duncan & 
Mount, New York and Cravens, 
Dargan & Company. 
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CANADIAN ASSURANCE EXPANDS 


IGURES just received by the In- 

stitute of Life Insurance from 
the Canadian Life Insurance Offi- 
cers Association covering the ex- 
perience of life insurance in the 
Dominion of Canada during 1942 
show that the expansion of life in- 
surance protection in the Dominion, 
continuing the trend which has been 
evident throughout the war, has car- 
ried the amount of insurance in 
force on the lives of Canadians to a 
new high of $7,875,749,000. The 
gain for the year was more than 
$500,000,000 from $7,348,551,000, 
and embraces all three classifications 
of insurance—ordinary, industrial, 
and group. 

New purchases of life insurance 
within Canada reached a total of 
$819,298,000 compared with $688,- 
344,000 in 1941 and $590,206,000 in 
1940. Reflecting the increased in- 
terest of the people in providing 
financial security for themselves and 
their families under war conditions, 
the amount of new life insurance 
purchased has increased every year 


since 1939 when the outbreak of 
the war caused purchases to fall 
somewhat below the $626,989,000 
total reported for 1938. The fact 
that the purchase of ordinary life 
insurance has materially increased 
while the volume in industrial in- 
surance in 1942 was still below the 
1938 figure, is significant of the 
greater wartime earnings of the 
people and their ability to purchase 
larger policies. 

Payments of death claims to bene- 
ficiaries in Canada which remained 
fairly constant in annual amount 
from 1939 through 1941 were higher 
last year, such benefits being re- 
ported at $54,977,000 as compared 
with $49,619,000 in 1941. Compari- 
son with pre-war experience shows 
a moderate increase though part of 
this is explained by the larger 
amount of insurance in force. In 
1938 death benefit payments in 
Canada were $45,828,000. 

The extent to which Canadians 
have been able to keep their policies 
in force is reflected in a steady de- 
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You're In the Army Now! 


Life insurance salesmen have been in 
service all along—in the Life Service 
Forces. You're in the LSF, a specialist in 
“2 security, just as the Army Service Forces, 3 
= 4\ or ASF, are specialists in the service of Ve 
supply. The ASF sees that men and ma- 
terials get to the right place at the right ae 
time. And it’s your job to see that men & 
and women bring up reinforcements of 
life insurance to win battles for their 
XY families—before it's too late. 


cline since 1939 in the withdrawals 
of cash values, usually associated 
with family emergencies. Payments 
of cash values in 1942 amounted 
to $34,574,000, a decrease of more 
than nine million dollars from the 
figure reported for 1941 and of 41 
per cent as compared with the total 
reported for 1939. 

Payments on maturing endow- 
ments in Canada accounted for $20,- 
873,000 of the aggregate benefits 
paid compared with $22,143,000 in 
1941 and $23,550,000 in 1940. 

Premium income of the life in- 
surance companies on Canadian 
business amounted to $230,779,000 
as compared with $219,489,000 in 
1941 and $214,133,000 in 1940. 

Total assets of Canadian compa- 
nies in and out of Canada, and 
United States and British companies 
in Canada, have steadily increased 
throughout the war period. At the 
end of 1942 they amounted to $3,- 
404,586,000 as compared with $2.,- 
832,587,000 at the end of 1938, the 
last pre-war year, an increase of 20%. 
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“Gott Strafe Life Insurance.” —A. Hitler 


T SHOULD be a safe assumption that the 

Beast of Berchtesgaden howls no Heils for 
life insurance as practiced in this free land. 
He cannot but view with consuming wrath 
a democratic institution that poured hundreds 
of millions into the Third War Loan Cam- 
paign—dollars, 
Americans, 
mightily to nullify Nazidom’s “New Order.” 


Verily, Adolph can have no love for life 


COMPANY of WIURGQUNLA 
“The Natural Bridge LES 


to Security” 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 


Home Office: 
Established 1871 
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Group Policyholders—Continued 
relationship. Where, under the terms 
of the Act, the Board has required 
the reinstatement of an employee 
discharged for union activities, it has 
required also the restoration of 
group insurance for the employee. 
This action has been upheld by the 
courts as being within the Board’s 
powers to “effectuate the policies of 
the Act.” 

For the purposes of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, however, 
group insurance premiums are not 
considered as compensation to em- 
ployees. In computing overtime com- 
pensation required by the Act, em- 
ployer contributions have been con- 
sidered similar to compensation paid 





for absences caused by illness or 
holidays and are regarded by the 
Wage and Hour Division as “com- 
pensation for hours not worked.” 


Wage Stabilization 


Likewise, for the purposes of the 
Wage Stabilization Regulations 
group insurance premiums are not 
considered as salary or wages. So 
long as the premiums are deductible 
by the employer as an ordinary busi- 
ness expense under sec. 23(a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code and so 
long as the amounts, if considered 
as income to the employee, do not 
exceed five per cent of the employ- 
ee’s wages, the employer may prop- 
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erly assume the cost without ap- 
proval of the War Labor Board. 

Whether, under these statutes and 
regulations, group insurance is to be 
considered a part of the employee’s 
compensation, appears to depend 
upon the primary aim of the par- 
ticular law. Although these rulings 
might conceivably be helpful in de- 
termining generally the status of 
group insurance in relation to the 
employment contract, the dangers of 
a too ready acceptance of a statu- 
tory rule are amply illustrated by 
the Degnan case. 


Treatment of Dividends 


One specific aspect of the group 
policyholder’s relationship to his 
employees is concerned with divi- 
dends or rate reductions which may 
be paid him under the group con- 
tract. Where experience has been 
favorable, such dividends may 
amount to substantial sums. 

Under the laws of most states the 
employer is required to pay at least 
a portion of the cost of group life 
insurance and according to the cus- 
tomary policy provision, dividends, 
if any, are paid to him in cash or 
applied in abatement of future pre- 
miums. Although a few years ago a 
prominent actuary said, somewhat 
facetiously, that dividends on group 
insurance “are calculated in advance 
by the group salesman” and bear 
“no relation whatever to the profits 
earned on the group business,” the 
group dividend is in fact determined 
according to experience rating 
formulae which take into account 
both the claim experience and the 
expenses of each group. Generally, 
so long as the formula is equitable 
or considers the group’s contribu- 
tion to surplus and does not dis- 
criminate between groups of the 
same size and duration, it may be 
said to meet the requirements of 
the insurance laws. 


Few problems arise in litigation, 
therefore, as between the policy- 
holder and the insurer. One notable, 
or perhaps notorious, exception is 
Relief Assn. of Union Works, etc. 
v. Equitable Life Assur. Soc., where 
the claim was made by an employ- 
ee’s association, holder of the policy, 
that as the contract was issued on 
a one-year renewable term basis, the 
insurer could not properly take into 
account experience in prior years. 
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While this claim was upheld in the 
lower courts, the case was dismissed 
in the Supreme Court on the ground 
that the court would not interfere 
with the internal management of a 
foreign corporation. 


Who Gets Dividends? 


The principal problem with re- 
spect to dividends, however, relates 
to the employer’s right to retain, as 
against the employees, all or a part 
of such dividends. If the employer 
assumes the entire cost of the group 
plan, there would seem to be little 
question that he has absolute discre- 
tion over the distribution of any 
dividends or rate reductions which 
he may receive under such policy. 

A more difficult question is raised 
where the employees and the em- 
ployer jointly contribute toward the 
payment of the group premium. May 
the employer properly “recapture” 
his contribution from the dividend 
or, as it has been contended, may he 
deduct from the dividend only in 
proportion to the amount of his con- 
tribution towards the premium? 

The latter contention was made 
in the case of Pelelas v. Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. In this case a suit for 
an accounting was brought against 
a group policyholder by a former 
employee. The plaintiff alleged that 
dividends had been paid the em- 
ployer by the insurance company 
and that the defendant retained 
such dividends without distributing 
them to the parties contributing the 
premiums, in proportion to the 
amounts of their respective contri- 
butions. The policy provision, how- 
ever, was in the usual form and 
provided in effect that the divisible 
surplus “is to be distributed or ap- 
plied by the employer according to 
the respective rights thereto, if any, 
of the parties contributing to the 
premiums hereunder ” 

The Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
jected the plaintiff’s contention on 
the ground that “. . . it was essential 
that it (the claim) disclose some- 
thing in the relationship between 
plaintiff and defendant, either under 
an express contract or under facts 
raising an implied contract, whereby 
it could be said, as a matter of law, 
that defendant had received money 
which it should and was legally 
bound to pay to the plaintiff.” Thus, 
in the absence of the plaintiff's 
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showing such an independent agree- 
ment, express or implied, the case 
was dismissed for failure to state 
a cause of action. 


General Rule 


This decision doubtless follows 
the general practice of group policy- 
holders in retaining dividends to the 
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extent of their contributions. The 
practice is expressly approved by 
statutes in New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, which provide 
that dividends paid an employer 
“may be applied to reduce the em- 
ployer’s part of the cost of such 
policy . . .”” The provisions of the 
customary group policy forms 
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Group Policyholders—Continued 


would also permit, if not require, 
this practice to be followed. 
Another question about which in- 
surance department officials have 
been somewhat concerned in recent 
years relates to that portion of the 
dividend which in cases of ex- 
tremely favorable experience may 
exceed the employer’s contribution. 
Under the statutes of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, to 
which we have just referred, there 
is no question as to the disposition 
of this portion of the dividend, for 
they expressly say that such “excess, 
if any, of the employer’s aggregate 





contribution under the policy over 
the net cost of the insurance shall 
be applied by the employer for the 
sole benefit of the employees.” (Em- 
phasis supplied. ) 

Customarily the employer may 
apply the excess dividend in one of 
three ways: (a) by reducing the 
employees’ contribution, either by 
eliminating it in one or more months, 
or making a smaller reduction over 
the year, (b) by increasing the bene- 
fits under amendments to the group 
policy, or (c) by using the fund for 
some kind of general welfare pro- 
gram. In none of these methods is 
any consideration given the em- 
ployees who may have contributed 


Design for Victory 
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but have since terminated their em- 
ployment or participation in the 
group plan. Their rights may, how- 
ever, be compared with those of re- 
tiring policyholders in a mutual in- 
surance company who leave to their 
successors any accumulations made 
by the company while their policies 
were in force. 

However, in states other than 
New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania, the question is still to be 
decided as to whether this excess 
may be retained by the employer. 
It may be argued, on the one hand, 
that it may be retained, since the 
employee by participating in the 
group plan agrees to the provisions 
of the policy, which provide for the 
payment of dividends to the em- 
ployer ; that it is equitable, since the 
employer usually has expenses in 
connection with group insurance 
over and above the cost of the pre- 
mium. These expenses in many cases 
are substantial amounts, where the 
employer rather than the insurance 
company maintains the principal ac- 
counting records and assists in the 
details of claim administration. 
Furthermore, in nearly every case 
the employer has some expenses in 
connection with the negotiation of 
the contract and the mechanics of 
making the insurance contribution 
deduction from the employee’s 
wages. 


Other Side of Case 


But a contrary argument may be 
strongly made, also. In all equity 
and good conscience, an employer 
should not be permitted to profit 
from his group insurance at the ex- 
pense of the employees, and if ex- 
penses are a proper consideration, 
the employer should be required to 
account for those expenses. If the 
view is adopted, as it has been most 
generally, that the employer is not 
an agent of the insuring company, 
it may be logically suggested that 
the employer is an agent of his em- 
ployees, at least with respect to the 
transmission of premiums and the 
receipt of dividends and rate reduc- 
tions. As an agent, he may be re- 
garded as being in a fiduciary ca- 
pacity and as such is not permitted 
to profit from his position, although, 
of course, there is nothing to pre- 
vent a different agreement between 
the parties. 
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In recent years we have heard a 
good deal about the ‘“‘cross-applica- 
tion” of group dividends. Although 
the term may apply to a number of 
situations, it is usually applied to 
the case where excess dividends on 
one group policy are used by the 
employer to recoup his contribution 
on another policy. Whether, in the 
case of separate policies, this prac- 
tice may be legally justified would 
seem to depend on the considera- 
tions just mentioned as to the re- 
tention of dividends in excess of the 
employer’s contribution. But in the 
case of a combined or “package” 
policy providing two or more sepa- 
rate coverages under one policy 
form, it may be argued that cross- 
application of dividends is clearly 
justified. 


Substantiation 


This view with respect to a com- 
bined policy is supported in princi- 
ple by the decisions in the New York 
disability dividend cases. As between 
the insurer and the individual pol- 
icyholder, these cases hold that the 
company may properly apportion 
dividends, taking into account: the 
experience on disability as well as 
life insurance, where a disability 
rider has been attached to the policy. 
The argument that they were two 
separate agreements, since the dis- 
ability coverage was simply a rider 
to the life contract and since the 
premiums were separately stated, 
was rejected by the Court of Ap- 
peals of New York in the Rhine 
case: 

“The policy exacts a ‘total pre- 
mium’ for the totality of the prom- 
ises of the company, and the 
statement that the ‘total’ premium 
includes an ‘extra’ premium for dis- 
ability benefits serves to inform the 
policyholder of the manner in which 
the premium is made up and the 
amount by which the premium may 
be decreased if the policyholder de- 
sires life insurance alone. . . Prom- 
ises and premiums are separable for 
some purposes, but the totality of 
promises is given in exchange for 
the total premium. No promise of 
disability benefits alone could be ob- 
tained for the extra premium alone.” 

By the same token, as, between 
the employer and the employee, it 
may be shown that the employee 
contributes toward the whole com- 
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Life Jusurance J4 Not Rationed 


No, the men and women of America do not need points 
or ration books to buy life insurance. 


What they need is good health—and the willingness to 
give up something today so that their families won't have 
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That willingness to prepare for the future depends 
primarily on your willingness to keep making calls and 
to keep telling the story of what life insurance can do. 
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bined coverage and is usually re- 
quired to take all or none, the 
employer would seem justified in 
deducting his total contribution 
from the total dividend. 


Responsibility 


It may be thought that insurance 
companies should take the responsi- 
bility for being assured that divi- 
dends are properly applied by the 
group policyholder. They have, how- 
ever, no legal power to compel him 
to distribute dividends, nor are they 
liable, any more than others who 


deal with fiduciaries, to see to the 
application of payments made unless 
they have notice that the fiduciary 
intends to misapply the payment. 
Thus, while the insuring companies 
may, if consulted, have both a legal 
and moral obligation to guide a 
policyholder’s decision, the final re- 
sponsibility in the usual case must 
lie with the policyholder himself, 
who should appreciate not only the 
possibilities of litigation similar to 
that in the Pelelas case but also the 
potential interest of labor organiza- 
tions in the decision. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Group Policyholders—Continued 
Before leaving this subject we 
should note the applicability of the 
Federal Kickback Law (Copeland 
Act) to the question. As the law 
applies to employees engaged in 
work financed in whole or in part 
by the United States Government, 
it applies in fact to the bulk of all 
industry today. In brief, it pro- 
vides criminal penalties for anyone 
who forces an employee by in- 
timidation or threat of dismissal to 
give up any part of his agreed upon 
compensation. Although it is a crim- 
inal statute and one which the courts 
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have said should be strictly con- 
strued, the Department of Labor, 
in its regulations under the Act, has 
applied it to a wide variety of situa- 
tions. 

Section 2.5 (b) (3) of the Reg- 
ulations permits certain payroll de- 
ductions, provided that no profit or 
benefit is obtained directly or in- 
directly by the contractor or any 
affiliated person and that no portion 
of the funds deducted, whether in 
the form of a commission or other- 
wise, will be returned to such con- 
tractor or affiliated person. The 
right of an employer to recapture 
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his contributions under a_ group 
policy is thus questioned by the 
broad terms of this regulation, for if 
there is a contributory policy on 
which dividends are paid, those divi- 
dends to some extent may be said to 
result from the employee’s con- 
tributions as well as those of the 
employer. The Solicitor of Labor, 
however, has ruled that government 
contractors may properly recapture 
from dividends amounts not in ex- 
cess of their own contributions to 
group insurance. The effect of this 
ruling is to place all employers 
working under government contracts 
in the same position as employers 
in states such as New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, which we 
have previously mentioned. 


Cross Application of Dividends 


Furthermore, with respect to the 
question of cross-application of divi- 
dends, it has been ruled by the De- 
partment that where an employer 
contributes towards group life in- 
surance but the employees pay the 
entire premium on a group accident 
and health policy, the employer may 
not recoup any part of his con- 
tributions on the former policy from 
dividends on the latter. This view is 
taken since dividends on the acci- 
dent and health policy are at- 
tributable solely to the payments 
made from the wages of employees. 

In addition to the Copeland Act, 
reference may be made to the kick- 
back regulations of the Federal 
Wage and Hour Division, which, if 
held applicable to excess dividends 
retained by the employer, would in- 
volve a violation of the Wage and 
Hour Law. Several states also have 
kickback laws which conceivably 
might be held applicable to the em- 
ployer who retains group dividends 
in excess of his contributions. A 
few states, however, expressly ex- 
cept wage deductions for “insur- 
ance.” 


Condition of Employment 


Not only do the kickback laws af- 
fect the group policyholder’s appli- 
cation of dividends, but they also 
affect the employer’s right to make 
participation in a contributory group 
insurance plan a condition pertain- 
ing to employment. Sometimes 
group policyholders think it desir- 
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able that all employees be required 
to join the plan, as the insurance is 
in the best interests of the employ- 
ees and also since it may eliminate 
any moral obligation during disa- 
bility or at death toward those who 
do not join. 

With respect to employers work- 
ing on government contracts, how- 
ever, both the Copeland Act and the 
Regulations to which we have re- 
ferred would clearly prohibit an em- 
ployer by threat of dismissal from 
requiring his employees to give up 
a portion of their wages for the 
benefits a group plan may offer. It 
also seems clear that compulsory 
wage deductions for insurance 
which bring an employee’s wages 
below the minimum required by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act are 
prohibited. 


State Laws 


State laws, although they are en- 
tirely without uniformity, should 
also be considered. Some states, 
such as Connecticut, provide simply 
that no employer shall require any 
person to agree to a wage deduction 
as a condition of obtaining or con- 
tinuing employment. A few ex- 
pressly permit deductions for “in- 
surance” apparently, even though 
compulsory, while another group 
falls in a doubtful middle ground, 
as the exceptions go only so far as 
hospital or medical care and service, 
or “associations” maintained by the 
employer. Two states require that 
wage deductions must be voluntary 
and uncoerced. In these latter cases. 
at least, the degree of pressure, if 
any, brought on the employee to 
participate in the plan might become 
a serious issue. 

A typical problem of interpreta- 
tion is raised by the New York 
Labor Law, which provides that no 
corporation operating a mercantile 
establishment shall by salary deduc- 
tion compel any employee to con- 
tribute to “a benefit or insurance 
fund maintained or managed for the 
employees .. . by such  corpora- 
tion, or by any other corporation 
or person.” As this is another 
criminal statute, to be strictly con- 
strued, it may be suggested that 
group insurance is not “a fund” and 
therefore does not come within the 
purview of this Act. On the other 
hand, as a matter of construction, 
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the courts consider the abuse to be 
remedied and it might well be held 
that there is no difference in practice 
between compulsory participation in 
a “fund” maintained by the em- 
ployer and compulsory participation 
in an insurance plan underwritten 
by a qualified insurance company, 
regardless of the relative merits of 


either plan. 

Group policyholders, by and large. 
have seen the folly of making group 
insurance compulsory, for it defeats 
one of the principal purposes of in- 
stituting the plan, that of achieving 
the good will of the employees. But 
these legal restrictions appear to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Group Policyholders—Continued 
block compulsory participation in 
many cases, even where it may be 
justified for practical reasons. 


Re-employment Under Selective 
Service 


While taxation, wage stabiliza- 
tion, and government contracts may 
be present wartime problems of the 
group policyholder, the application 
of the re-employment provisions of 
the Selective Service Act is es- 


~ 


sentially a post-war problem. Ques- 
tions of interpretation are still in 
the academic rather than a practical 
stage. The impact of these provi- 
sions, however, may well determine 
the present policies of both group 
policyholders and insurers. 

At the risk of reviewing the fam- 
iliar, we should note, first, the gen- 
eral provisions of the Act. Sub- 
section (b) provides that a person 
who receives a certificate of satis- 
factory completion of training and 
service, who is still qualified to per- 
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form the duties of his former posi- 
tion, and who makes application for 
re-employment within forty days 
after leaving the service, shall be 
restored to such position or to a 
position of like seniority, status, and 
pay, unless the employer’s circum- 
stances are so changed as to make 
it impossible or unreasonable to do 
so. 
Subsection (c) provides that a 
person so restored “shall be entitled 
to participate in insurance and other 
benefits offered by the employer 
pursuant to established rules and 
practices relating to employees on 
furlough or leave of absence in ef- 
fect with the employer at the time 
such person was inducted into such 
forts. ... 

It is doubtful that the validity of 
this provision will be successfully 
attacked. The Selective Service Act 
itself has been formally upheld as 
within the power of Congress to 
raise and support armies and the 
re-employment provisions of the 
1940 Act may be properly con- 
sidered an incident thereto. 


Established Rules and Practices 


First, and probably most im- 
portant, employers will have to de- 
termine their “established rules and 
practices” in effect when men were 
originally inducted into the service. 
It is conjectural how many employ- 
ers have published or even written 
rules concerning the group insur- 
ance of employees on leave of ab- 
sence. For those who do not, it will 
probably be necessary to determine 
what the employer actually did in 
individual cases before the draft. In 
either event, we believe it necessary 
to distinguish between leaves of ab- 
sence due to sickness and annual 
vacations or temporary plant shut- 
downs and layoffs, on the one hand, 
and leaves granted employees for 
extended periods for education or 
research, on the other. For while 
it may have been an employer’s 
practice to continue insurance for 
short periods—say, for two or four 
weeks—he may not have done so 
where leave was for a year or more. 
In determining what past practice 
to follow, we would think that, more 
important than the reason for the 
leave of absence in determining the 
employer’s rules, would be the length 
of time that it was contemplated 
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that the employee would be away 
from active work. 

Perhaps the principal question of 
interpretation is whether an em- 
ployee who is in, or returns from 
the service, is entitled to benefits 
accruing during the period of serv- 
ice. These accrued benefits may be 
larger amounts of life insurance for 
longer service, larger values under 
pension plans or group annuities 
due both to additional contributions 
and interest accumulations—and 
even, perhaps, accrued claims under 
the various casualty forms. Before 
claim could be made for such ac- 
cruals, we would assume that the 
Act requires as a condition pre- 
cedent that the employee be restored 
to his employment. 

3ut if the emplovee is restored 
and can show that it has been the 
employer’s rule to provide continu- 
ance of insurance and pension bene- 
fits while employees were on fur- 
lough or leave of absence, is the 
restored employee entitled to bene- 
fits retroactively for the period while 
in the service, or merely entitled to 
the benefits which may accrue in 
the future? It would seem to us 
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that the sense of the Act, using the 
terms “re-employment,” “restore,” 
and “participate,” shows an intent 
to permit the employee to re-enter 
the group insurance plan but not to 
provide benefits during the period 
while he is in the service. It may 
also be argued that, just as statutes 
are not to be construed retroactively 
unless the intent is clear, there is no 
clear mandate in this law that the 
insurance benefits should be made 
available retroactively as of the time 
of re-employment. 


Contributory or Non-Contributory 


Whether the plan is contributory 
or not might well affect the actual 
results in cases of this kind, for if 
contributory, the employee, to sus- 
tain his claim for retroactive bene- 
fits, may be required as a condition 
precedent to tender his portion of 
the premium for the period of serv- 
ice. 

Many, if not most, insurance and 
pension plans provide a waiting pe- 
riod for new employees. Such a 
waiting period should probably be 
eliminated where it has been cus- 





tomary for the employer to maintain 
his insurance for employees on leave 
of absence. even. though the Act 
be construed as not requiring the 
employer to accumulate benefits dur- 
ing the service period. The co-op- 
eration of the insuring companies 
will be necessary to make appro- 
priate changes in the group policies 
to cover situations of this type. 
Part and parcel of the question 
of the employee’s right to receive 
benefits for the time he was away 
is whether or not the employee may 
voluntarily waive or release such 
insurance or pension rights. Is this 
a type of statute which is so affected 
by the public interest that an em- 
ployee may not waive his rights 
thereunder? Certainly, no employee 
is required to return to his former 
position, but if he does, must he not 
be given all of the benefits which 
the Act provides? The situation may 
possibly be compared with that un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
where it has been held that volun- 
tary agreements by employees, to 
waive their rights to minimum 
wages, overtime, and penalties pro- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Group Policyholders—Continued 

vided by the Act, are ineffective. It 
has been said, “To approve a waiver 
by the employees of the minimum 
wages and overtime compensation 
due them would be to thwart the 


purpose of the Act ‘where a 
right has been given to an individual 
not alone in his private interest, but 
as a matter of public policy, in the 
interests of the state it may not be 
waived by anyone.’ ” 

If these rulings are applied to the 
Re-employment Provisions, it would 
seem to make no difference whether 
an employee waived his right in ad- 
vance of employment or released 
back pay for past employment. 
However, where there has _ been 
found a valid dispute as to whether 
the employee worked the hours 
claimed, it has been held that a re- 
lease will be binding. This ruling 
might be compared to that where a 
valid dispute existed as to what the 
employer’s rule or practice was with 
respect to leaves of absence. 


Employer's Compliance 


Some mention should also be 
made of the remedies for an em- 
ployer’s failing to comply with the 
provisions of the Act. Subsection 
(e) specifically provides that in case 
an employer “fails or refuses to 
comply with the provisions of sub- 
section (b) or subsection (c),” the 
United States District Court may, 
upon the filing of an appropriate 
pleading, “specifically require such 
employer to comply with such pro- 
visions, and, as an incident thereto, 
to compensate such person for any 
loss of wages or benefits suffered 
by reason of such employer’s unlaw- 
ful action.” This would seem to 
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give the court power to compel 
specific performance, as well as to 
remedy any violation in damages. 
But if, for example, at some time 
during the period of the war an 
employer discontinued his insurance 
or pension plan, could the court 
compel specific performance by re- 
quiring the employer to purchase 
another group policy or an indi- 
vidual policy for the returning em- 
ployee? The court’s powers seem 
to have few limitations. It might 
also, of course, attempt one of the 
many methods of measuring in dam- 
ages what the employee suffers by 
reason of not having the insurance. 


Other Angles 


It is entirely possible, however, 
that a group plan may have been 
discontinued through no fault of the 
employer. It may have been can- 
celled by action of the insurer, or 
due to the fact that the number of 
employees dropped below the min- 
imum required by statute. May the 
employer then raise the defense that 
there has been a change in his cir- 
cumstances, under the subsection 
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which provides for the restoration 
of an employee to his former posi- 
tion “‘unless the employer’s circum- 
stances have so changed as to make 
it impossible or unreasonable to do 
so’? This portion of the law modi- 
fies the obligation to restore the em- 
ployee to his position and does not 
expressly modify the additional re- 
quirement that he shall receive all 
the perquisites thereof, i.e., insur- 
ance and other benefits. A broad 
construction, however, would hold 
the employer harmless in such a 
case. 

It is to be hoped and expected 
that group plans will not be sub- 
stantially modified during or at the 
termination of war and that em- 
ployees returning from the service 
will all be restored to their positions 
with all attendant insurance rights. 
Few questions, perhaps, will reach 
the courts. Nevertheless, accrued 
benefits for the period of military 
service, especially if that period is 
at all prolonged, may become so sub- 
stantial as to warrant litigation of 
that and allied questions. 


Conclusion 


Looking at all the problems of the 
group policyholder, it may be said 
that while such provisions as the 
kickback laws may limit his freedom 
of action, due to the rapid growth 
of group insurance and its highly 
competitive character, he still has 
considerable discretion, both with 
respect to dividends and to the con- 
tinuance of insurance for individual 
employees. If this freedom is to 
continue without restrictive legisla- 
tion or litigation, he must continue, 
or adopt, practices which clearly 
define employees’ rights and are fair 
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and equitable as well. Stringent 
legislative restrictions on the insur- 
ance companies were caused, not by 
the fear that companies generally 
would engage in unwise practices, 
but rather by the fear that a few 
might. A_ similar apprehension 
might be caused by a few incautious 
employers and achieve the same re- 
sults. 

The complaint may be made that 
as lawyers we have a pathological 
view of business, that we see only 
that minimal part of business which 
somehow goes awry. This charge 
may be justified, for certainly only 
the most atypical policyholder would 
be concerned with the problems we 
have mentioned. Our function, 
nevertheless, is like that of the phy- 
sician, whose duty is as much to 
warn against excess as to relieve the 
patient from its effects. 


Democratic Device 


Group insurance is, to our mind, 
an excellent illustration of the adap- 
tability of a great democratic institu- 
tion. It is intended to carry out 
more effectively and efficiently the 
business of all insurance—that of 
protecting individuals who have 
been isolated economically in our 
modern society. If this end is to 
be achieved, group policyholders, as 
well as insuring companies, must 
constantly keep in view these fun- 
damental purposes. 

We have tried to chart certain 
legal reefs and shoals except for 
which the employer may freely 
navigate. These few hazards to 
navigation concern the relation be- 
tween group insurance on the one 
hand and employment contracts and 
labor legislation on the other. From 
the position of the group policy- 
holder, his legal problems are now 
nearly as much within the province 
of labor as insurance. To have sug- 
gested a few years ago that there 
was any connection between these 
fields of law would have been un- 
thinkable. To suggest now that they 
be considered apart is to gainsay an 
unmistakable trend. 


Prospecting is like shaving; if 
you don’t do it every day, you soon 
become a bum. 

Occidental Life (Cal.) 
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C.L.U. DEGREES AWARDED 


XPERIENCE credentials of the 

160 candidates who completed the 
C.L.U. examinations this year and 
of 8 candidates who completed ex- 
aminations in earlier years were re- 
cently reviewed by the College’s 
Registration Board, which consists 
of Dr. John A. Stevenson, Chair- 
man, William M. Duff and Dr. 
David McCahan. The Board recom- 
mended award of the C.L.U. desig- 
nation to 149 candidates and of the 
Certificate of Proficiency to 4 others. 
On September 13, these candidates 
were presented their diplomas at the 
Sixteenth Annual Conferment of 
the American College held in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on September 16, in con- 
junction with the annual convention 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Since the Annual Conferment of 
the College is on a national basis 
and some successful candidates were 
unable to attend, College officials 
also stressed local presentation of 
diplomas at meetings of C.L.U. 
Chapters and life underwriters asso- 
ciations. Although the regular na- 
tional conferment legally conveys to 
the candidate all the privileges asso- 
ciated with possession of the C.L.U. 
designation or the Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency, the less formal local pres- 
entation ceremony gives suitable 
recognition to his achievement 
among his friends and associates. 
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charged. The bases indicated, there- 
fore, should be those used by the 
insurance company in the determina- 
tion of its premium rates. 


IV. Time Allowed for Compliance 
with Section 165(a). 


1. If a plan meets the require- 
ments of Section 165(a) by Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, it will be considered 
as satisfying the requirements of 
Section 165(a)(3), (4), (5), and 
(6) for the period beginning with 
the beginning of the first taxable 
year following December 31, 1942 
even though it does not meet these 
requirements at any time prior to 
December 31, 1943. In other words, 
the compliance does not need to be 
retroactive prior to December 31, 
1943 for the purpose of determin- 
ing the deduction under Section 
23(p). Such deduction, however. 
will be subject to the restrictions of 
Section 23(p) of the new law. 

2. If, in order to comply with 
Section 165(a), it is necessary to 
take additional employees into the 





plan, these employees must actually 
be taken in by December 31, 1943; 
it would not be sufficient to amend 
the plan so that they would come in 
some time during the subsequent 
year. 

3. Serious thought is now being 
given to the amendment of the law 
to grant an extension of time beyond 
December 31, 1943 for compliance 
of plans already in existence. This 
extension might be granted until 
July 1, 1944, but it is unlikely to be 
as long as a year. 


V. Income to Employee. 


1. The application of the rule laid 
down by the first sentence of Sec- 
tion 22(b)(2)(B) is obscure in the 
case of employees of an employer 
(such as a life insurance company ) 
not subject to Section 23. While it 
was thought an amendment to the 
law might be advisable, it is the in- 
tention of the Treasury Department 
to apply this rule as though the em- 
ployer were subject to Section 23 
(p)(1)(B). 

2. The second paragraph of Sec- 
tion 19.165(b)-1 refers to the ques- 








tion of income which may arise to 
an employee by reason of the cash 
surrender value of an annuity con- 
tract. This rule is intended to apply 
in the case of all types of insurance 
policies as well as annuity contracts. 


VI. Integration with Social Security 
Act. 


1. If there is no question of in- 
tegrating a plan with the benefits of 
the Social Security Act, e.g., if all 
employees are included in a non- 
discriminatory plan, there should be 
no difficulty over the use of a re- 
tirement age lower than sixty-five. 
If, however, a plan must be so in- 
tegrated, an earlier retirement age 
than sixty-five can be used only if 
the benefits are first determined ac- 
cording to a proper integration 
formula assuming retirement at age 
sixty-five and then actuarially equiv- 
alent benefits are determined for the 
lower retirement age. In the case of 
existing plans calling for retirement 
below age sixty-five, it is possible 
that special consideration and treat- 
ment will be given for prior pay- 
ments. 
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The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 


Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 
Unrestricted Territory— 


Automatic Promotion— 


Equality of Opportunity— 
The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





2. Section 19.165(a)(3)-1 pro- 
vides that with respect to discrim- 
ination in classification under Sec- 
tion 165(a)(3)(B), the Commis- 
sioner will consider whether the 
total benefits under the plan and 
under the Social Security Act or 
under the Social Security Act alone 
establish a nondiscriminatory sys- 
tem. It is also the intention of the 
Commissioner to consider the plan 
and law combined in deciding 
whether there has been any discrim- 
ination with respect to the pro- 
portionate number of officers, share- 
holders, ete. covered. On the other 
hand, the Commissioner might dis- 
qualify a plan as discriminatory if, 
regarded by itself, it covered a dis- 
proportionate number of officers, 
shareholders, supervisors or highly 
compensated employees. A plan un- 
duly favoring shareholders would be 
particularly likely to be disqualified. 

3. Section 19.165(a)(3)-1 pro- 
vides : 

“A plan supplementing the 

Social Security Act and exclud- 

ing employees earning $3,000 

per annum or less will not, 
however, be deemed discrimina- 
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tory merely because, for admin- 
istrative convenience, it 


pro- 
vides a reasonable minimum 
benefit not to exceed $20 a 


month.” 


It is intended that this rule shall 
also apply in the case of plans. in- 
tegrated with the benefits of the 
Social Security Act at a lower level, 
e.g.. plans excluding employees 
earning $2,000 per annum or less. 
It is also intended that this $20- 
per-month minimum will be used as 
a measure of tolerance in passing 
on the discriminatory nature of any 
irregularities resulting from the use 
of salary brackets or classifications. 


Vil. Meaning of "Refunds of Premi- 
ums" Under Section 23(p)(1)(B). 


1. The meaning of Section 23(p) 
(1)(B) and Section 19.23(p) (1) 
(B)-1, with reference to refunds, 
was discussed at some length but it 
was decided that this subject should 
be left for further study and further 
discussion. What follows is there- 
fore subject to subsequent ampli- 
fication or revision. 


Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 
In Texas 





2. The question of whether or 
not dividend credits and returns to 
the employer on account of late re- 
tirements should be considered “‘re- 
funds of premiums” was discussed 
without satisfactory conclusion. 
During the course of the discussion, 
it was brought out that Section 
216-2 of the New York Insurance 
Law provides that a group annuity 
contract must give the policyholder 
or holder of a master contract the 
option of taking his dividends in 
cash or applying them to the pay- 
ment of any premiums due upon the 
contract. Credits or returns to the 
employer on account of corrections 
in age or other data are to be con- 
sidered mistakes for which correc- 
tions are permitted and not “refunds 
of premiums.” 

3. The meaning of the word 
“equitably” in Section 19.23(p) (1) 
(B)-1 will be determined by the 
Commissioner in each instance. It 
does not imply any specific method 
of applying refunds in event of dis- 
continuance of the plan. The con- 
tract need provide merely that the 
refund shall be distributed equitably 
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Pension Trusts—Continued 
without attempting to define in de- 
tail what that means. 


4. Section 19.23(p)(1)(B)-1 


states: 


“All amounts refunded under 
an annuity contract shall be 
considered a return of pre- 
miums to the extent that the 
amounts recovered do not ex- 
ceed the total premiums paid.” 


This rule is intended to be applied 
to the aggregate and not with respect 
to individual employees. 

5. Section 19.23(p) (1) (B)-1 


contains the following sentence: 


“Any amounts credited to an 
employer under an annuity con- 
tract toward the payment of 
premiums then or thereafter 
due and which are not refunded 
are not required to be credited 
against the premiums due for 
the current taxable year for the 
next succeeding taxable year 
but may be credited against 
premiums due for any taxable 
year.” 





This sentence was intended to per- 
mit an employer who had received 
a credit in excess of premiums due 
for one or more years to carry the 
excess credit forward and use it as 
an offset in subsequent years. It was 
not intended to permit an employer, 
solely for his own tax advantage, 
to postpone the application of avail- 
able credits to future years. 


Vill. Miscellaneous. 


1. If an employer with a fiscal 
year ending within the calendar year 
(i.e., June 30, 1943) establishes a 
complying plan as of a date prior 
to the close of the fiscal year but 
within the same calendar year (i.e., 
June 1, 1943) and makes an annual 
contribution to the trust within that 
fiscal year, he may deduct the entire 
amount of the contribution, if it is 
otherwise satisfactory. 

2. The distinction between a fixed 
percentage of salary money purchase 
plan and a profit-sharing trust 
(where a maximum contribution 
based on a percentage of salary may 
be fixed) is that under the former 
the employer is obligated to con- 


tribute a definite percentage each 
year, whereas under the latter he is 
not obligated to pay any fixed per- 
centage of contribution—it depends 
upon the will of the management so 
long as the contribution does not 
exceed the fixed maximum. 

3. In the case of a qualified pen- 
sion trust under which individual 
contracts are purchased from an in- 
surance company by the trustee, 
there is no specific requirement with 
regard to the use of dividends. They 
may be used to reduce premiums or 
to accumulate to the credit of in- 
dividual employees or to purchase 
additional benefits for employees (if 
such additional benefits do not pro- 
duce discriminatory results) or may 
be allowed to accumulate to the 
credit of the trust. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


HE annual meeting of the Insti- 

tute of Life Insurance will be 
held Wednesday, December 1, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City. 
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“Toil, Tire and Sweat’’ 


War has only served to emphasize the 
importance of hard work. There is no sub- 
stitute for it. 


Neither is there any substitute for indi- 
vidual and family independence won by 
hard work, and accomplished through life 
insurance. 


BIRMINGHAM; 
FRANK P. SAMFORD. PRESIDENT 





Inquiries, Sales, Profits 


Each year for twenty-seven years the re- 
sults of Fidelity’s lead service have been 
studied. Always they have proved gratifying. 


The percentage of replies in the twenty 
agencies most active in the use of the service 
last year ran up to 19%—sales ran as high 
as one for every 3.4 leads. In all, $260,000,000 
of life insurance has been written in direct 
consequence of these leads. 


Last year, the average return to the agent 
was $2.86 in first year premiums for each 
name circularized—whether or not reply was 
made. 





he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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REPORTS 3: 


ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Favorably Examined 


The American Life & Accident Insurance Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri was examined by the Insurance 
Department of Missouri as of March 31, 1943. The 
examiners’ report was favorable to the company. 

The income for the first 3 months of 1943 totaled 
$51,215, while the disbursements amounted to $43,976. 
The total admitted assets as of March 31, 1943 were 
$248,398. Liabilities totaled $217,832 and there was 
$5,000 of paid-up capital, as well as $25,567 of surplus. 

The examiners, in making a check of the company’s 
reserves, found an error in the December 31, 1942 
calculations. The amount involved was $19,579 and the 
reserves as shown in Best’s 1943 Life Reports of $213,- 
782 should be reduced by this amount. The examiners 
also pointed out that the company owns stocks totaling 
$22,500 consisting of shares in Federal Guaranty Build- 
ing & Loan Companies. These stocks are carried in the 
bond account and in order to secure a correct picture 
should be deducted from the bond portfolio which 
totals $121,700 as of December 31, 1942; as of March 
31, 1943 the book value of the bonds was $119,696 
(including the stocks mentioned above). 

The examiners advised that in April of this year the 
company paid off a loan of $12,000 on the home office 
building. There are no further encumbrances on the 
home office building. 


BANKERS HEALTH & LIFE 
Examined 


The Bankers Health & Life Insurance Company, 
Macon, Georgia, was examined by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of that state as of December 31, 1942. The ex- 
aminers confirmed the figures compiled by the com- 
pany in the annual statement and appearing in Best’s 
1943 Life Reports. 


BANKERS LIFE (Neb.) 
Favorably Examined 


The Bankers Life Insurance Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska was examined (Association) by the Insur- 
ance Departments of Nebraska, Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania as of December 31, 1942. The examiners’ report 
was favorable to the company. 

The figures compiled by the examiners were the same 
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as those appearing in Best’s 1943 Life Reports. It was 
pointed out that in the two year period since the mutual- 
ization plan has been put in effect, one-fourth of the 
outstanding shares of stock have been purchased. On 
March 1, 1943, the fifth series of stock was called for 
payment on September 1, 1943. The complete mutual- 
ization agreement was published in Best’s Life News, 
March 1, 1941. 

The examiners’ report indicates that efforts are being 
made to sell some of the real estate owned and such 
efforts have met with success. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 


Favorably Examined 


The California-Western States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Sacramento, California, was examined (Associ- 
ation) by the Insurance Departments of California, 
Idaho and Texas as of December 31, 1942. The ex- 
aminers’ report was favorable to the company. 

The total admitted assets per the examiners’ figures 
were $63,100,885, an increase of $105,070 over the 
company’s figure appearing in Best’s 1943 Life Re- 
ports—$62,995,810. This change is accounted for by 
several increases in the non-ledger assets, as well as de- 
creases in the assets non-admitted. The total in the 
former was $39,581—the principal item being an in- 
crease of $33,248 in interest due and accrued on pre- 
mium notes, policy loans and liens. Among the non- 
admitted assets the examiners reduced these items: 
Book value of bonds over amortized not amply secured 
from $287,483 to $252,586 and book value of stocks over 
market value from $230,087 to $203,006. The total of 
these reductions, plus others, amounted to $65,494. This 
figure, plus the $39,581 explained above; equals the 
$105,075 increase in assets. 

The company’s total figure for contingency reserves, 
$1,632,789 (real estate, $517,983; miscellaneous, $251.- 
886 ; mortgages, $362,919; mortality, $500,000) was re- 
duced $251,886; the unassigned surplus was increased 
from $1,500,000 to $1,884,190—$384,000. The greater 
portion of this increase is made up of the $251,886 
miscellaneous contingency reserve and the $105,075 re- 
ferred to in the above paragraph. The total of these 
two is $356,961. The balance, $27,039, comes from 
adjustments of other minor items. 

The examiners made no changes in the figures for 
income and disbursements, as well as insurance in force. 
They also pointed out that the company promptly and 
satisfactorily settled all claims, and that the present 
management has followed a sound, conservative course 
in operating the company, which is in a sound financial 
condition. 
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The way to love anything 


is to realize it might be 


lost. 
—G. K. Chesterton 


1887 - 1943 


HOME OFFICE, LINCOLN 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL 


Takes Over Fraternal 


On August 20 last, the Empire State Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Jamestown, New York, took over 
the Insurance Department of the Grand Aerie Fraternal 
Order of Eagles (Washington). This latter, a fraternal 
organization, had insurance in force of approximately 


$1,500,000. 


EQUITABLE LIFE (N. Y.) 
New Pension Trust Rates 


As announced in the September edition of Best’s Life 
News, the Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York has broadened its facilities for handling pension 
trusts designed for situations where such contracts will 
serve the employer-employee interests best, notably 
where Group coverage is not available for the purpose 
desired. The policies are issued in two forms, (1) the 
Retirement Plan Endowment policy and (2) Retire- 
ment Plan Annuity contract, the latter being available 
for pension trusts only and is issued on those not eligible 
for the Retirement Plan Endowment by reason of age 
or of insurability. The rates and values for the new 
forms follow: 


RETIREMENT PLAN ENDOWMENT-—$10 A MONTH 
AT 65—MALE 




















Premiums 


Cash Values 


After ——Year——_——_—- Age Age 

Age Initial 2 Yrs. 2 3 5 10 2% 55 @& 
5.6.: S215 $23.39 $1 21 45 116 317 970 1226 
| ne 26.81 1 26 56 144 393 945 1212 
re 31.38 1 33 71 61 493 913 1195 
30 33.66 37.40 8 42 91 231 626 871 1172 
3<n5 Moe 45.95 18 58 123 306 813 813 1140 
40. 52.28 58.09 34 85 171 414 1093 707 1093 
45.... 69.15 76.83 60 126 245 581 1522 581 1022 
50 97.92 108.80 104 196 370 876.... 370 876 
i ee | 170.45 195 342 636 1522 .... 636 
RETIREMENT PLAN ENDOWMENT—$10 A MONTH 

AT 65—FEMALE 
Premiums Cash Values 

After ——— Year——_——- Age Age 

Age Initial 2 ts. z 3 5 10.20 55. -@ 
s $24.71 $1 23 51 129 354 1092 1374 
2.... Bade 28.56 1 29 63 161 440 1065 1359 
om 33.52 4 37 79 202 552 1029 1340 
30. 36.15 40.17 12 47 103 261 702 980 1314 
Sd.sc0 “ado 49.39 23 67 140 345 914 914 1278 
49, 56.48 62.76 42 98 194 467 1227 797 1227 
M5. 0c Pao 83.48 71 144 277 655 1700 655 1148 
5( 107.24 119.15 121 223 418 1013 .... 418 1013 
55... W082 186:69 224 36/7 718 1700 2... os. 718 
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Have you heard about the 
“Twelve Important Points’ of 
BEST’S ILLUSTRATIONS? Write 
for descriptive literature. 
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RETIREMENT PLAN ANNUITY—$10 A MONTH AT 65 
MALE FEMA 








LE m ee . 2 
Death Cash Pd-up Mo. Death Cash Pd-up Mo. 
Benefit Value Inc.at65 Yeat Benefit Value Inc. at 65 P| TTEN TION 
Premium $19.49 Age 15 Premium $22.05 
$17 $9 $ .18 1 $19 $11 $ .20 
52 46 89 : mn = = 
89 84 1.54 a 
190 188 3.05 10 215 212 3.04 g 
2S @ & & = & UANTITY BUYERS 
Premium $28.19 Age 25 Premium $31.89 
$25 $14 $ 22 1 $28 $15 $ 21 OF 
76 66 99 3 85 75 1.00 


129 121 5 146 137 1.74 


1.73 
8 8 $e me es CARBON PAPER 


Premium $43.28 Age 35 Premium $48.96 4 R 
$38 $22 $ .22 1 $43 $25 $ .27 OLL PA BE 
116 104 1.22 a 131 117 0 
198 196 2.13 5 224 214 2.12 
423 423 4.19 10 478 478 4.18 RIBBONS 
963 963 7.45 20 1090 1090 7.45 
Premium $74.39 Age 45 $7 shee $04.14 in < 
$65 $50 $ .48 1 3 $ 4 
i99 192 1.76 |. = = 176 Check the advantages of 
341 341 2.98 5 385 385 2.98 - 
726 726 5.61 10 821 821 5.61 ; ° 
1o56 1698s 208388 Burroughs Discount 
Premium $167.65 Age 55 Premium $189.62 
$148 $121 $ rH 1 yor — Pe 
455 441 3.1 3 14 3. 2 h P| 
777777 5.31 5 = 879—Ss«879 5.31 urcnase ans 
1656 1656 ane 10 1873 1873 ane 
Premium $311.03 Age 65 _ Premium $351.20 
= = “a : = — “= SMALL QUANTITIES—You save 10% to 40%, dis- 
A aa F 5 1656 1656 eae counts on some types of supplies beginning with 
3125 3125 pee 10 3529 3529 2 orders for as little as $10 worth. 
Bead Perchases COMBINED PURCHASES-It's easier to earn discounts, 
because they are based on combined purchases of 
Thomas I. Parkinson, President announced on Sept. walings Gupes <5 aupgien fer cnamgtn, punases “ 
9 that the Company hod purchased $225,000,000 of carbon paper help you to earn larger discounts on 
Bonds in the Government’s Third War Loan Drive. ROE, GRE eine women, 
That brought the total United States Government se- BRANCH ORDERS—If you have branches or affiliates, 
curities purchased by the Equitable from the Treasury your discount rate is established by the combined 
since January Ist of this year to $385,850,000, which purchases of all branches of your company, and all 
far exceeds the $220,000,000 received as premiums from branches benefit by that rate in ordering supplies 
‘ : oA a 
its policyholders during the same period. from their local Burroughs office. . 
FRESH SUPPLIES—You are assured fresh supplies, 
without storage problems, because delivery of sup- 
FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY plies is made as you need them. 


Favorably Examined 


Send for full details, prices and discounts for the pur- 
chase of roll paper and inked ribbons for practically 
all makes of business machines, carbon paper for 
every need, journal paper and other supplies. Call 
your local Burroughs office or write direct to 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


The Federal Life and Casualty Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Departments of Michigan, Maine, Ohio and Washington 
as of December 31, 1942. The examiners’ report was 
favorable to the company. 

The examiners’ figures for income and disbursements 
(including both the life and casualty departments) were 


the same as those furnished by the company in its annual ~* B 4 
statement. The figures for total admitted assets were u i I ou ~ 
reduced from $1,705,332 to $1,702,600; surplus in- 
creased from $398,775 to $421,243 (these also on a 

combined basis). SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 
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On July 28, 1937, the Bankers Life Company of 
Des Moines issued a $15,000 policy to the sales man- 
ager of a large mercantile establishment. The Bankers 
Life agent suggested $100 per month income for the 
family in the event of the death of the insured. 

“Make it $150 a month,” the prospect said. “That 
will be better. That will take care of the two children 
until they are graduated from High School.” 

The policy was written in that manner. 

On August 13, 1943, the insured man died, after a 
long illness and confinement in a hospital and a deli- 
cate and expensive surgical operation. The family 
savings had been used up; the family is dependent 
upon the Bankers Life policy. 

Just what will that $15,000 Bankers Life policy do 
for them? 

To start with, upon proof of death, the Bankers 
Life Company paid the widow $1,498.16—the ‘‘clean- 
up” fund. 

In addition, for the next 167 months she will re- 
ceive a check every month from the Bankers Life Com- 
pany for $149.81 and on the 1A8th month will receive 
a fractional payment of $72.49; a total of $25,090.76. 

But this will not be all. 

The insured had provided that if his widow is living 
on the date of the last monthly payment (July 28, 
1957) the final amount provided for in the policy is 
to be paid to her in further monthly instalments for a 
minimum fixed period of 20 years and as long there- 
after as she is living. These payments will be $77 a 
month. 

In other words, after July 28, 1957, the widow will 
receive a life income of $77 a month. These payments 
(over a minimum period of 20 years certain) to the 
widow or children in the event of her death will amount 
to $18,480; and they will continue so long as the 
widow may live. 

A recapitulation of the payments which the Bankers 
Life Company will make on the $15,000 policy, upon 
which premiums had been paid in the amount of 


$3,960, follows: 





Oe ree $ 1,498.16 
$149.81 per month for 167 

MM oct ao era yooie oes 25,018.27 
Final partial monthly payment. 72.49 
Life income of $77 a month for 

a minimum period of 20 years 18,480.00 
“otal paMMents ...46.0<02<< $45,068.92 
Profit on investment ........ 1038% 


BanxersZ/e 
the Double Duly Dollarf Company 


MOINES 
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FRANKLIN LIFE 


New Business Record 


According to the August figures just released, the 
Franklin Life Insurance Company of Springfield, Il- 
linois, completed one of the most successful months in 
the history of the Company, despite the fact that August 
is traditionally accepted as a dull month in the insurance 
business. New business received totalled $4,306,540, 
which is an increase of 130% over August, 1942. 

The August report also shows that new issued busi- 
ness for the month amounted to $3,411,209 which is 
an increase of 119% over last August. The Company’s 
business for the year to date is already $7,184,464 ahead 
of the same period last year. 


GLOBE LIFE 


Reinsures Fraternal 


The Globe Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois 
reinsured all the outstanding business of the Tri-State 
Mutual Life Association, Carthage, Illinois (fraternal) 
as of August 9, 1943. The transaction involved ap- 
proximately 3,000 policyholders, insurance in force of 
$2,700,000 and assets of $300,000. 


GREAT LAKES LIFE 


Incorporation Data 


The Great Lakes Life Insurance Company, Elgin, 
Illinois was incorporated as a stock company under the 
laws of that state on June 22, 1943 and was licensed on 
the same date. It began business on August 5, 1943 with 
an authorized capital of $100,000. The par value of the 
shares is $20 and they were sold at $31.50, thus pro- 
ducing a cash surplus of $50,000 after organization 
expenses (limited to .75% per unit in stock application 
blank), were met in the amount of $7,500. No commis- 
sion was paid on the sale of the stock. 

The majority of the officers, as well as the directors, is 
made up of bankers, lawyers and business men. 

The company writes Term and Group insurance on 
the non-participating plan. Non-medical is written up 
to age 50 with amount limits of $5,000. The policies 
issued are: Creditor’s Term Insurance, Creditor’s De- 
creasing Term Insurance, Individual Term Renewable 
Annually and Individual Decreasing Renewable An- 
nually. Insurance is written on women on the same 
basis as men. Neither double indemnity nor waiver of 
premium is available. 


Officers 


President, H. Wheeler Brittain; Vice President, 
Harry C. Daniels; Executive Vice President, Donald 





G. Bauder ; Treasurer, William L. Graening ; Secretary, 
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Albert J. Wilkening; Auditor, Vernon R. McDonald 
and Medical Advisor, Dr. John C. Schmidtke. 


Directors 


Col. Edward J. Baker, Melvin T. Bethke, Cecil H. 
Bingham, H. Wheeler Brittain, Donald B. Buchanan, 
Roy E. Campbell, Harry C. Daniels, Frederick E. Doss, 
Lt. Joseph F. Estes, William L. Graening, Edmund H. 
Haeger, Ralph W. Helm, Harry D. Jacobs, John W. 
Kenyon, Win G. Enoch, P. S. Nichol, Fred T. Norris, 
Dr. John C. Schmidtke, William A Schneff, Ralph H. 
Schoellhorn and Robert W. Tyson. 


Territory 


The company is now licensed in the state of Illinois. 


GREAT STATES 


Examination Report 


The Great States Life Insurance Company of Bloom- | 
ington, Illinois (an assessment legal reserve company ), | 
was examined as of December 31, 1942 by the Illinois 
Insurance Department, the report as of the date men- 
tioned showing total admitted assets $497,463; policy 
reserves (American Experience 312% basis ), $423,893 ; 
surplus, $39,047 ; insurance in force, $4,006,108. 

Among other things the examiners stated that the 
cash position of the company is adequately maintained 
and that the investment portfolio is well diversified and 
satisfactory interest earnings are received. They added 
that claims are settled promptly and in full accordance 
with the terms of the member’s contract, and that mor- 
tality experience has been favorable. In connection with 
expenses they reported that the company has been 
economically managed and administrative costs moder- 
ate, and although acquisition expenses, which have in 
past years exceeded statutory limitations, have been ma- 
terially reduced, further economies appear in order. 

In accordance with the Illinois law governing assess- 
ment companies, Guarantee Fund certificates may be 
issued and this company has a total amount of $32,250 
such certificates outstanding with a par value of $30 
each, bearing interest at the rate of 7% per annum. 
This fund is not carried as a liability against assets, 
which treatment is permitted under the law. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


Licensed 


The International Life Insurance Company, located 
in the Ellis Building, Phoenix, Arizona, was licensed 
on July 27 last as an old line legal reserve mutual com- 
pany. It formerly operated as a benefit association. 

A balance sheet statement as of March 31, 1943 
showed total admitted assets of $142,249. At the same 
time liabilities amounted to $31,658, while the surplus 


was $110,591. 
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bots pattew for 
1943 sales 


You can’t compete with 1943 problems 
without 1943 equipment . . . which means 
that this is a good time to check on the 
tools in your sales kit. Can you offer a 
choice of par or non-par? Do you have 
substandard facilities? Juvenile and 
annuities? Group, wholesale and salary 
savings? A&H... including Income 
Indemnity? Last... but not least . . . is 
your equipment backed by a practical 
knowledge of what to do and how to do it? 
Let Continental help you go after business 


...and get it! 


Naiionally Kuown for Strength and Growth 








ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates : 
SONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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W hat is Cleveland’s most convenient hotel? 


HOTEL CLEVELAND, OF COURSE 


And where is Hotel Cleveland? 


On the Public Square, and connected 
by covered passage to the Union Ter- 
minal and Terminal Garage .. . close 
to stores, theatres, office buildings, 
Federal buildings, piers, Public Audi- 
torium, Stadium, sporting events. 


& 
Is Hotel Cleveland modern? 


Yes, indeed! Most of its rooms have 
been recently modernized . . . its res- 
taurants are air-conditioned, and one 
of them, the Bronze Room, has be- 
come famous—it always has a “big 
name” band playing for dancing. 


Hotel Cleveland is comfortable 
too, and has a cheerful welcome 
for all who come within its 
friendly doors. Let us prove our 
hospitality on your next trip 
here. We'll enjoy it, and we 
think you will, too. 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 














Cleveland, Ohio 
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JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Examination Favorable 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, North Carolina has been examined (As- 
sociation) as of December 31, 1942, and the report of 
the examiners is favorable to the company. The states 
of North Carolina, Georgia, South Carolina and Texas 
participated in the examination. The financial state- 
ment prepared by the examiners as of last year-end 
verified the company’s statement as regards income and 
disbursements, but assets were increased to $115,410,900 
from $115,016,016 and surplus from $4,500,000 to 
$4,991,261. 

In increasing the surplus the examiners merged the 
special reserve for war mortality of $100,000, which the 
company had been carrying, with unassigned funds 
(surplus) although they continued the reserve of 
$1,500,000 for real estate depreciation and asset fluctu- 
ation as a contingency reserve. The examiners also 
increased surplus $232,188 for the item admitted value 
of stocks over book value in non-ledger assets and de- 
creased non-admitted assets $408,503 on account of book 
value of stocks over admitted value. From the foregoing 
it will be noted that the examiners, in the values used 
for their report, developed an admitted value over book 
value for stocks of $232,188, whereas the company had 
charged to non-admitted assets $408,503, this resulting 
in an examiners’ increase of $640,691 in the admitted 
value of the stock portfolio. On the decrease side the 
examiners charged $115,284 into non-admitted assets 
as book value of real estate over admitted value and 
several other small items, making up a total decrease in 
surplus of $250,564 against total increases of $741,825, 
a net increase in surplus of $491,261. 

The examiners indicated that since the last examina- 
tion of the company (as of December 31, 1939) assets 
have increased $28,473,588 ; Surplus, $1,991,261, in ad- 
dition to a transfer of $2,000,000 from surplus to capital. 
As of the end of 1942, assets were $115,410,900, with 
total liabilities of $106,419,638, inclusive of $1,500,000 
contingency reserve; outstanding capital is $4,000,000 
and unassigned surplus $4,991,261. The examiners’ 
comments showed that the company is growing rapidly 
and that policyholders are treated justly and impartially. 


LAMAR LIFE 
Liberalizes Non-Medical 


The Lamar Life Ins. Co., Jackson, Miss., has an- 
nounced the following changes in non-medical under- 
writing effective August 10. Present limits and pro- 
cedure will replace all previous rules governing non- 
medical insurance. These new limits can be issued on 
a single life within one year at the respective ages and 
according to the sex indicated. 
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MALE LIVES FEMALE LIVES 


Non- Non- 
Ages Med. Limit Ages Med. Limit 
0 thru 4 Medical only 0 thru 4 Medical only 
5 thru 14 $3,000.00 5 thru 45 $3,098.00 
15 thru 40 5,000.00 ( Unmarried ) 
41 thru 45 3,098.00 2,000.00 
( Married) 


Above 45 —_ Medical only Above 45 Medical only 
(The above limits apply in all states except Louisiana, 
where the amount must be restricted to $3,098.00 due to 
statutory provisions. ) 


Exceptions 


The maximum amount of non-medical insurance 
which will be issued on a single life will remain at $6,- 
000.00. For example, if a nolicyowner has at any time 
been granted $5,000.00 insurance by The Lamar with- 
out medical examination, he will be eligible for only 
$1,000.00 additional non-medical coverage. In Louisiana, 
the total amount must be retained at $3,098.00. 

As in the past, 5, 10, 15 and 20 Year Term Plans 
may be written only on the medical basis. In view of 
certain factors which have been carefully considered, 
both Ordinary Life and 20 Payment Life Preferred 
Risk Plans may not be written without medical ex- 
amination in the future. The Anticipator Plan will be 
considered on the non-medical basis. 

Waiver of Premium Disability, Double Indemnity, 
and Dismemberment Benefits will be considered on the 
non-medical basis for amounts to $5,000.00. It will 
be necessary to have all applicants for Income Disability 
Benefits examined. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Examination Favorable 


The current examination of the Manhattan Life In- 
surance Company of New York was first made as of 
December 31, 1939, continued to December 31, 1941 and 
brought down to December 31, 1942. The examiners 
in their report, which was favorable to the company, 
verified the income and disbursement accounts of the 
1942 statement of the company but, through slight 
changes, assets were reduced to $26,316,344 from $26,- 
325,657 in the company’s statement, which was re- 
produced in Best’s 1943 Life Insurance Reports; un- 
assigned funds were reduced to $201,475 from $225,- 
934; the real estate and mortgage reserve account of 
$370,000 was verified by the examiners as was the 
voluntary reserve for asset fluctuation of $100,000. 
The chief decrease in surplus was brought about by an 
increase in the estimated amount due for taxes, said in- 
crease being in the amount of $18,699—other items af- 
fecting surplus were only nominal, and the increase in 
tax liability largely a result of a court decision in May, 
1943. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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COMBINED 
OPERATIONS 


Atlantic’s new Agents’ com- 
pensation plan under which 
our sales representatives are 
paid a salary, plus first year 
and renewal commissions, is 
meaning victory for our field 
forces. It combines incentive 


with opportunity. 


Atlantic’s paid business for 
first eight months in 1943 
nearly double that of same 


period last year. 


e 
ATLANTIC 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


RICHMOND 








VIRGINIA 
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THE 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





offers to its fieldmen 
a line of complete personal 
coverage including: 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
HOSPITALIZATION 
SUBSTANDARD 
WHOLESALE 
JUVENILE 
GROUP 
LIFE 


A New England Institution 
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MANHATTAN LIFE—Continued 


The charter of the company provides for a guarantee 
capital of $100,000 divided into shares of $50 each. 
Until 1940 the company was considered a stock com- 
pany. Beginning in June, 1941 premium receipts issued 
by the company contained the statement : “Policyholders 
whose policies have been in force at least one year may 
vote for directors,” which is the qualification for voters 
in an election of directors in a mutual company. The 
New York Superintendent of Insurance requested an 
opinion as to whether the company was a stock or 
mutual company from the Attorney General, who stated 
in his opinion, dated September 14, 1942, that the com- 
pany was validly incorporated as a mutual company, 
inasmuch as Sections 6 and 21 of Chapter 308 of the 
Laws of 1849 relating to mutual companies were fol- 
lowed. 

Among other things the examiners indicated that the 
company is prompt in the settlement of matured endow- 
ments and uncontested death claims ; that all claimants 
for disability are treated fairly and in cases where the 
claim was denied, the evidence on hand justified the 
action of the company as taken. 


Examiners’ Conclusions 


In conclusion the examiners pointed out that the 
company had admitted assets of $26,316,344 and lia- 
bilities of $25,914,868 and surplus to policyholders 
(guarantee capital $100,000, voluntary reserve for asset 
fluctuation $100,000, unassigned funds—surplus— 
$201,475) of $401,475. Book value of real estate owned 
decreased from $2,941,563 at the end of 1936 to $2.,- 
268,645 at the end of 1942, while during the same 
period mortgage loans increased from $7,722,833 to 
$9,247,501, which includes $2,199,549 outstanding 
balances on loans insured under the Federal Housing 
Act. The percentage of non-amortizable bonds to the 
total book value of bonds has decreased from 9.07% 
to 3.08% during the interval 1936-1942; insurance in 
force has increased from $64,575,647 at the end of 
1936 to $105,163,691, and the annual income on an- 
nuities and on supplementary contracts involving life 
contingencies has increased from $95,871 to $864,830 
during the same period. 


‘ 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Anti-Inflation Effort 


Throwing its full weight into the cooperative cam- 
paign sponsored by the life insurance companies of 
America to aid our Government in holding down prices 
and in stemming the tide of inflationary tendencies, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass., has re- 
produced the first of the series of newspaper advertise- 
ments, in folder form for enclosing with premium 
notices mailed during September and October. The 
company plans to make similar use of the later messages 
included in the series appearing in 286 newspapers in 
170 cities, with a circulation in excess of 26,000,000. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PROTECTIVE 


Favorably Examined 


The Massachusetts Protective Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Worcester, Massachusetts was examined as of 
December 31, 1942 under the Zone plan by the state 
of Massachusetts and examiners representing the states 
of Alabama and Montana participated therein. The 
report is favorable to the company. The Massachusetts 
Protective issues contracts on a non-participating basis 
and they are confined to the members of the Masonic 
Fraternity. The company is domiciled with two affiliated 
companies, the Massachusetts Protective Association, 
Inc. and the Paul Revere Life Insurance Company, all 
three being under the same management. The exami- 
nation report verified the income and disbursement ac- 
counts as reported by the company and published in 
Best’s Life Insurance Reports but assets were slightly 
reduced through minor changes to $10,585,894 from 
$10,598,493 ; on the other hand, surplus was increased 
$43,745 and the decreased $16,943 through minor ad- 
justments, resulting in a net increase in surplus of 
$26,802 to a total of $1,035,855. 

For information concerning the contributory Retire- 
ment Pension Plan for the employees of the three 
affiliated companies, see the report in this issue under 
Paul Revere Life Insurance Company. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Bond Purchases 


A subscription for $425,000,000 in Government 
Bonds of the Third War Loan has been made by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y., it was announced on September 14 at the offices 
of the company. The first of the checks, that make up 
this total, was signed by Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman 
of the Board, and Leroy A. Lincoln, President, in Mr. 
Ecker’s office. 

Including the $425,000,000 being currently subscribed 
for by the company, it was said that the total of Metro- 
politan assets now invested in United States Bonds 
amounts to $2,117,845,000. In addition, the Company 
will have invested by the end of the year in the bonds 
of the Dominion of Canada, $165,000,000, of which 
$110,000,000 has been invested in Canadian Victory 
Loan Bonds. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
War Service Refunds 


The holders of more than 12,600 policies have been 
individually notified by The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York that certain special benefit 
provisions of their policies automatically have termi- 
nated because of service in the armed forces. Premium 

(Continued on the next page} 
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TRAINING FOR SERVICE 


We believe the more completely a com- 
pany and its Agency managers grasp 
the objective of building a permanently 
successful organization with high average 
earnings for every man, the greater will 
be their realization of the advantage and 
importance of thorough training and 


sympathetic supervision. 


That every Canada Life representative 
may be equipped to represent his policy- 
holders and his company in the fullest 
sense of the word is an objective we feel 


is worthy of the best that is in us. 


The Canada Life 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1847 


Head Office: Toronto, Canada 
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MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 

payments have been reduced in all such cases and re- 
funds made whenever premiums had been paid for such 
benefits for periods beyond their termination date. 

To bring about this prompt adjustment, the company 
states, individual interpretations were made of the bene- 
fit clauses of more than 52,000 policyholders, which 
involved the preparation of over 60,000 letters. 

The termination of these special benefits was auto- 
matic under the terms of the policies themselves, but the 
company felt that, as a matter of public relations and in 
order to avoid later confusion and misunderstanding, 
policyholders should be notified of such termination. 
Accordingly, shortly after Pearl Harbor The Mutual 
Life began mailing to all policyholders a booklet explain- 
ing the situation and asking each policyholder to report 
his military status, if his policy contained special bene- 
fits, so that an immediate interpretation might be given 
him. 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Illinois was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Departments of Illinois and New Hampshire. The ex- 
aminers’ report was favorable to the company. 

The examiners made only minor changes in the com- 
pany’s figures, as compiled for their annual statement. 
There was an increase in the total admitted assets of 
$8,210. This change was brought about principally by 
an increase in the gross rents and interest due and 
accrued on the company’s property in the amount of 
$13,299 under non-admitted assets. Other minor adjust- 
ments brought the net increase in total admitted assets 
to $8,210. On the liability side of the ledger the surplus 
was therefore increased from $2,784,454 to $2,792,664. 


NATIONAL OLD LINE 


Favorably Examined 


The National Old Line Life Insurance Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, was examined (Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of Arkansas and Louisiana 
as of December 31, 1942. The examiners’ report was 
favorable to the company. No changes were made in 
the annual statement filed by the company as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. 


NATIONAL PUBLIC SERVICE 


Examined 


The National Public Service Insurance Company, 
Seattle, Washington, was examined by the Insurance 
Department of that state as of December 31, 1942. 
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The examiner’s report verified the figures as appear- 
ing in the company’s statement for the same date. They 
also advised that the general agency contract used by 
the company to secure new business is still in effect. It 
was altered in the early part of this year by lowering 
the renewal commissions—amount not stated by the ex- 
aminers—but in other respects remains the same. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Employees in War Activities 


In order to have a record of the volunteer civilian 
war activities of New York Life agents and Branch 
Office employees, and to stimulate further volunteer 
efforts on the home front, the New York Life Insurance 
Company has published a 168-page book entitled 
“Nylics for Victory.” In addition to the Honor Roll of 
1,548 Home Office employees, Branch Office employees 
and agents who are members of the armed servics, the 
book lists the record of volunteer civilian war activity 
during the calendar year 1942 of each of 2,817 agents 
and Branch Office employees. 


Types of Activities 


There are 48 different classifications of volunteer 
activities included in the book. In the Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Organization there are 967 agents and 213 
Branch Office employees, while 606 agents and 254 
Branch Office employees are working for the Red Cross 
and other relief organizations. Approximately one-third 
of all the agents and Branch Office employees are Blood 
Donors. Ninety-six are working on Local Draft Boards 
and 187 on Ration Boards. 


NORTHERN LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Northern Life Insurance Company, Seattle, 
Washington, was examined (Association) by the In- 
surance Departments of Washington, Iowa and Cali- 
fornia as of December 31, 1942. The examiners’ report 
was favorable to the company. 

The examiners reduced the company’s figure for total 
admitted assets by $25,598, principal items being book 
value of stocks over market $20,132 and unearned profit 
on real estate sold under contract $6,942 ; both of these 
were set up under non-admitted assets. On the liabilities 
side of the balance sheet, surplus was reduced from 
$1,488,617 to $1,457,812—a decrease of $30,805. The 
difference between $25,598 and $30,805 was made up 
on several minor adjustments. With respect to income 
and disbursements, as well as other principal figures, 
the examiners verified the company’s figures appearing 
in their year-end statement. 

The examiners pointed out that claims are handled in 
a just and equitable manner. 
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WEEK AFTER WEEK... 
EVERY WEEK... U.C. AGENTS 
GET A NEW, TIMELY SALES 


PROMOTION IDEA FROM 
THE HOME OFFICE! 
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Yes, that’s one reason why Union 7) 
Central men are so “sold” on their i| 
company ... why U. C. is known {', 
through the trade as a real “agents’ ] 
company.” Week after week, the ‘ 


ceaseless and inspired efforts of the 
U. C. Sales Promotion Dept. go out 





to the men in the field... helping Le 

them find new prospects, liven up ms. 

old ones ... tipping them off to in- ORT, 

teresting sales ideas and new selling : A 
: methods. It’s a home oftice service ANA 7 
; that is paying big dividends in busi- A ae 
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. . and in keeping a happy, 
aggressive staff. 
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It's great to work for a company 
that gives its sales staff hot ideas 
like this every week! 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


. CINCINNATI, OHIO 











OLYMPIC NATIONAL LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Olympic National Life Insurance Company, Se- 
attle, Washington, was favorably examined by the In- 
surance Department of Washington as of December 
31, 1942. The examiners’ report shows substantially 
the same figures as appearing in Best’s 1943 Life Re- 
ports for this company. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
High Business Activity in Mexico 


Returning from a three-week vacation trip to Mexico 
City, Dr. Edward G. Simmons, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Pan-American Life Insurance Company, New 
Orleans, La., reports that general conditions in Mexico 
are extremely favorable and that business activities there 
are reaching a new high; many new buildings are under 
construction and the production of life insurance is at 
one of the highest peaks in Mexican history. 

3etween Mexico and the United States, there exists a 
closer bond of relationship and greater cooperative 
spirit than ever before, it was observed by Dr. Simmons. 

The Pan-American Life Insurance Company enjoyed 
one of its largest months in paid production during 
July. The Company’s paid production this year for the 
month was 89% higher than in 1942. Business for the 
first seven months of 1943 is over 24% higher than the 
similar period for 1942. The increase in insurance in 
force for July 1943 was the highest for a single month 
since December 1937. 

Philip M. Ikeler, Director, Pan-American Life In- 
surance Company, died at his home in Moselle, Missis- 
sippi, on July 16, 1943. Mr. Ikeler was a member of 
the Company’s Board of Directors since October 1923. 
On August 21, 1943 Allen H. Vories, New Orleans 
business man, was unanimously elected succeeding him. 


PAUL REVERE LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, was examined under the Zone 
plan as of December 31, 1942 by the Massachusetts 
Insurance Department, the examination being partici- 
pated in by examiners of the states of Alabama and 
Montana. The report was favorable to the company 
and verified the income and disbursement accounts of 
the company’s stacement as published in Best’s Life 
Insurance Reports. The examiners made a slight de- 
crease in assets to $8,084,445 from $8,095,171; various 
minor changes increased the surplus, however, by $59,- 
130 and decreased it $14,190, resulting in a net increase 
in surplus of $44,941 to $2,332,481. 
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The policies of the company are issued on a non- 
participating basis and the business is not confined to 
members of a fraternal order, such as is the case with 
one of its companion companies, the Massachusetts 
Protective Life Assurance Company, in which company 
policies are issued only to members of the Masonic 
Fraternity. The Paul Revere is domiciled with its two 
affiliated companies, the Massachusetts Protective Asso- 
ciation, Inc. and the Massachusetts Protective Life As- 
surance Company, all three companies being under the 
same management. A contributory Retirement Pension 
Plan for the employees of each of the three named com- 
panies was adopted December 15, 1942 and is applicable 
for the payment of pensions to aged or disabled em- 
ployees ; it is available to the salaried employees of any 
of the three companies. Since the employees are con- 
sidered to be connected with each company, one retire- 
ment plan was devised to apply to all employees of the 
three companies and a Group Annuity policy covering 
the plan was issued by the Paul Revere Life Insurance 
Company, the plan and policy having the approval of 
the Massachusetts Insurance Department. The reserve 
set up on the Group Annuity contract is on the 1937 
Standard Annuity Table (Modified) with 2% interest 
and as of December 31, 1942 amounted to $437,622. 


PENN MUTUAL 


New Service Men's Book 


The War Service Bureau of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
turned out a new booklet entitled Answers to Service 
Men’s Questions. Of the several booklets on this sub- 
ject that have come to our attention this is probably 
the most complete. The questions and answers in sim- 
ple, readily understandable phraseology cover all im- 
portant points with respect to finance from the service 
men’s point of view. 

The booklet is made up of ten chapters each of which 
is sub-divided into special topics. An indication of the 
scope of the material covered is had by considering that 
in chapter one the material deals with the individual 
insurance policies, while in chapter eight family pension 
benefits are covered, and in chapter nine the technique 
of registering an allotment to pay premiums is explained. 
Frank B. Runyon, director of the War Service Bureau, 
is the editor. Copies will be distributed through the 
company’s agencies in the various states. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


Rates Revised 


Effective September 15, 1943, the Philadelphia Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa., revised premium 
rates on participating and non-participating policies. 
Disability rates and cash values remain the same. Acci- 
dental Death rate is $1.50 per $1,000 at all ages to 55. 
An example of the new rates per $1,000 is given below. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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GUARDIAN GRAPH-ESTATE™ 


for Stronger Closing Technique 
for Greater Professional Prestige 
for A Sales-Track to Run On 


and for Disclosing Specific Needs— 


GRAPH-ESTATE is most certainly 
not for complete programming only. 
... It is used daily for the prospect 
of limited income, for one whose 
house of protection is completely 
charted but lacking some 6ne or two 
“bricks” in its construction, for the 
one who is not yet interested in a 
long-range program but will buy for 


a specific need. 


* Patented by The Guardian 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
New York City 
Established 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 83 YEARS 


A Mutual Company 
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An Apple for Prospects Is 


“Perfect Pretectio 7 


THE FEATURE THAT PAYS DISABILITY INCOME, 
TO MEN AND WOMEN, BEGINNING THE FIRST DAY. 


AGENTS AND POLICYHOLDERS AGREE ON 
**PERFECT PROTECTION" 


COMPLETE PROTECTION 
LIFE DISABILITY 


Occwentat 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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HIS BEST SALES WERE 
“PERFECT PROTECTION” 


Says Reliance Representative T. : 
“T never made better sales than those with Perfect 


Protection. It has been proven, time and again, 
the most satisfactory insurance to sell. I also doubt 
if there is another life insurance company in which 
every agent receives so much personal consideration 
from every official and employee in the Home Office.”’ 


Mr. T. last year received $13,520.66 in 
Reliance Life commissions. Here he expresses 
a thought that scores of other Reliance repre- 
sentatives have . . . appreciation for the per- 
sonal attention they get from the Home Office. 
For more information about Perfect Protection 
see the local Reliance Manager or write to 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PHILADELPHIA LIFE—Continued 
Non-Participating 


15 25 35 45 55 65 
$13.00 16.29 22.04 32.02 49.36 62.48 - 
22.63 26.27 32.27 41.59 57.17 69.68 
20 Yr. Endt. .. 44.55 44.95 46.21 50.13 60.03 70.14 
Ret. Inc. at 65.. 19.95 27.29 40.32 68.06 pated 
*Term to 65... 9.95 11.39 14.02 19.83 
5 Yr. Tem... 7.73. 824 929 i382 
Participating 

20.51 26.99 

31.88 38.17 


Life 
20 Pay Life ... 


i <r 
25.85 39.35 
37.40 
47.57 
54.77 
74.65 
15.34 
22.33 


57.64 
64.05 
66.63 


73:37 
78.12 
78.69 


20 Pay Lite ... 

20 Yr. Endt. ... 48.93 50.58 

Ret. Inc. at 65.. 31.35 45.41 

*S YT. Term... y 9.73 11.15 

*20 Yr. Term .. 10.59 13.58 
* Minimum amount $2,500. 


42.51 
64.08 


28.42 
44.69 


SECURITY LIFE & TRUST 


New Rates and Values 


In August, 1943, the Security Life and Trust Com- 
pany of Winston-Salem, N. C., adopted a new rate book. 
A brief illustration of the revised participating rates 
and values follows : 


With Prem. 
Waiver r-—C. V. end of Year— 
Premium Dis. 3 10 20 
Endowment at 85 

$18.38 $4 : 41 156 

21.81 6 5 67 

28.82 15 a 112 

41.02 27 175 

& 63.53 40 253 

97.33 Sere 63 356 

20 Payment Endowment 

$28.90 $29.30 $20 140 

32.55 33.11 26 § 174 

39.26 40.19 32 - 219 

51.55 40 272 

70.78 49 321 

ec 56 340 

20 Year Endowment 

$45.23 $69 375 

45.79 66 372 

47.50 63 : 369 

53.26 60 é 367 

65.77 59 363 

a 60 360 


STATE FARM LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The State Farm Life Insurance Company, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, was examined (Association) by the Insur- 
ance Departments of Illinois, Pennsylvania, Mississipoi, 
Kansas and California as of December 31, 1942. The 
examiners’ report was favorable to the company. 

The examiners confirmed the company’s figures for 
income and disbursements. Total admitted assets, how- 
ever, were increased from $7,527,244 to $7,558,283; 
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surplus increased from $744,302 to $962,240. In con- 
nection with the latter, the principal item was the trans- 
fer of $75,000 from the category of “Special Wartime 
Emergency Reserve” to the general surplus. The exam- 
iners reduced the company’s liability figures as follows: 
Net reserve on outstanding policies, $38,197 ; Salaries, 
rents, office expenses, etc., due or accrued, $26,827; 
Dividends declared or apportioned to policyholders, 
$26,685 and Estimated amount due and accrued for 
taxes, $17,641. 

On the asset side of the balance sheet, under non- 
ledger assets, the examiners included Association market 
value of bonds carried in Schedule “X” at $24,250. As 
the result of this and the major changes listed above, 
together with several minor ones not included, there 
was a net increase in surplus of $217,937. 


STERLING 


Increases Capital 


The Sterling Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
recently increased its capital from $200,000 to $700,000 
through a stock dividend, the surplus remaining at 


$850,000. 


UNITED BENEFIT 


Favorably Examined 


The United Benefit Life Insurance Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska, was examined (Association) by the Insur- 
ance Departments of Nebraska, New Jersey, West Vir- 
ginia, Missouri, North Dakota and Nevada as of 
December 31, 1942. The examiners’ report was favor- 
able to the company. 

The examiners’ figure for total admitted assets was 
$23,530,665—a decrease of $119,227 from the com- 
pany’s figure of $23,650,049. Non-admitted assets were 
increased $104,175 (the largest items being book value 
of real estate over admitted value, $77,475 and book 
value of bonds not in possession of the company, $25,- 
474). On the liabilities side, there was an increase of 
$61,101 (principal items: reserve for total and per- 
manent disability benefits, $20,797; policy claims and 
losses outstanding, $11,077 and reserve for mortgage 
loans in excess of statutory limitations, $19,917). Sev- 
eral liabilities were also decreased—total, $16,994—re- 
sulting in a net increase of $44,006. 

The examiners considered the contingency reserve of 
$200,000 and the surplus of $1,048,170 as one item— 
$1,248,170 and reduced it by $145,739, making the new 
consolidated surplus figure $1,102,430. The distribu- 
tion was as indicated in the above paragraph—$44,006 
being used to increase liabilities, while $101,733 was 
added to the non-admitted assets. The small discrepancy 
in balancing out the changes was made up of minor 
adjustments. The other figures compiled by the exam- 


iners were substantially the same as appearing in Best’s 
1943 Life Reports. 
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MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Participating Life and 
oncancellable Accident and Sickness Insurance 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“SECURITY PATTERNS” 


NEW, NOVEL, COPYRIGHTED SALES PLAN 
— VALUABLE HELP IN SELLING WOMEN. 


There are styles in life insurance just as there are in clothes. 
State Matual “Security Patterns” present a complete life 
insurance wardrobe. Visual Fashion Book illustrates and 
explains how various life insurance styles fit a woman's 


needs and purse. 


ANOTHER STATE MUTUAL SALES AID 
THAT'S FIELD CLICKING 
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of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 


Americas 5th Oldest Life Insurance Company 
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Bankers National, Montclair 


(Correction Notice) ...........06. 


Berkshire — Pittsfield 


CERO UD) ccccccceccccccssscesece 
(Mid- Year MOREE) 64 ccccnscveses 


Boston Mutual, Boston 


ee Rarer Ss 
Business Men’s, Kansas City 

(First Quarter BARRE) ccccsscccces ee 

CORRE) aca cccccosscvccesereccocce 


California-Western, Sacramento 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Favorably Examined) 

Canada Life, Toronto 


(Correction Notice) .............. 
Capitol Life, Denver (Examination). Sept. 
Catholic Order of Foresters, C hicago 

(60th Anniversary) ............s08 Jul 

Ree A 
Comper Educators Life, Fort Werth, 

(Ch anges eer May 


Century Life, Fort Worth 


(New Name) ere pan bteahediakesae May 


Commonwealth Life, Louisville 


CREE DENOD kdecndccaveviecses Sept. 5 


Connecticut General, Hartford 


(Agents’ Retirement Plan) ........ 
(Hospitalization Benefits) ........ 
(Issues Pension Booklet) ........ S 


Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
(Annuity Rates Changed) nae 


GENNN be cnneccddbetereccensceess 
(New Business Analysis) ........ 5 
(Non-Medical Liberalized) ....... : 
(New Annuity Inc. End. 65) ...... 
Continental American, Wilmington 
(First Quarter Gains) ............May 


Continental Assurance, Chicago 


Cimeees NOM-CAR) ..cccscccscveccced 
(Writing Permanent Group) ...... 
RUMEN 4.0.6.0:6: 8:0: 0:8:00:469:00:000040'20% 


Dunbar Mutual, Cleveland 


CIMCOEPOTREOE) cccccccccccccececce 


Empire State Mutual Life, Jamestown 
(Takes Over Fraternal) .......... oO 


Equitable Life, New York 


(Welch Vice president) declan Som ioe 
(New Pension Trust Policies) ....8 
SED cccchuhheeciagmencddieben Ss 


(New Pension Trust Rates) 


(Bend PULCHASSS) ..ccovccscccscecs 


oe Life, Des Moines 


March Increase) ........scesseees 
CURIOS TID) cc cccccccscesccceses 


(Gains) 
(Gains) 
Eureka-Maryland, Baltimore 


(Purchased by Farm Bureau) ....S 


Farm Bureau Life, Columbus 


(Favorably Examined) ........... 
(Purchases Eureka) .............. Ss 


Farmers & Traders, Syracuse 


CINE «oo. scccnwcccsesiccsoces 
Federal Life & Casualty, Detroit 
(Favorably Examined) ........... 


Franklin Life, Springtield 


CE MED, 6-0.:0,00:0.00.0.0405.600608 July 


CIR POG) cssorccepscceres 
(New Business Record) 
General American, St. Louis 


(Favorably Examined) ........... 


Girard Life, Philadelphia 


(Extends Coverage to Age 5)......¢ July 


Globe Life, Chicago 


(Reinsures Fraternal) ............ 
Golden State Mutual, Los Angeles 
I MED. o.6.:ivea-b00-b0'0:0'6:0-0'6:0 


Great Lakes Ins. Co., Elgin 


yr 
(Complete Information) .......... 


Great States Life, Bloomington 


Me eee Rar rrr rr 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 

CERESD TOCOTE) ccccccocecvcccocesed July 

OEE ere Sept. 


Guarantee Mutual, Omaha 


CEARTE MORE TROOUBICE) occ cccccsecces 


Guardian Life, New York 


(Liberalizes Non-Medical) ........ a. 
CRN GRIND 6 ccwcasesccciccscs 


Hearthstone Life, Indianapolis 


(Reinsurance Agreement) ........ May 
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Home Life, 
(Worthington a Director) 
(Sales Better) 

International Life, Phoenix 
(Licensed) 





Liberty National Life, 


Massachusetts Protective, 
(Favorably Examined) ........... 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(TOE ABRIVOPRRTT) ccccvccccsesics May 

















New York 


(Examination Favorable) ......... May 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 

eres 

(Gains & Promotions) .......... ; 


(Examination Favorable) 


(Cramp Shipbuilding Group) 


(Executive Promotions) ..........4 
Lamar Life, Jackson 


(Liberalizes Non-medical) 


(Correction Notice) 


(Changes in Texas) pus eepaseeses-s May 

GD Sccoscngscccssvcsvcesccevel se 
Loyal Protective, Boston 

(Examination Favorable) ........§ Se 
Lutheran Brotherhood, Minneapolis 

(Favorably Examined) ........... 


Manhattan Life, New York 


(Examination Favorable) 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Montgomery Medical Director).... 


Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 


(Settlement Changes—Income 


err ree May 


(Pension Trust Meetings) 


(Anti-inflation Effort) 


(Low Cost Housing) 


(Government Bonds) 


Mutual Benefit, Newark 
CR, SOD ED 600.0665 000000000 


(New Non-Medical Rules) 


Mutual Life, New York 
CARORET EAORIEE) o5000:06600060060 May 
(Humanizing Correspondence) ..... 


(Merges Phila. & Wilmington 


nn REE Cree June 
(Home Office Promotions) ......... 


(Service Death Claims) 
(Donates Space) 


(June 30th ae . 


(War Service Refunds) 


Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 


(Favorably Examined) 


(Sales Improving) 
(Sales Ahead) 


(McLane Director) 


(Examined) 


(Mid-Year Review) 


(Favorably Examined) 


(Annual Meeting 
(Other Officers . elected) 
(New Directors) 


Ohio National, Cincinnati 
. Retirement Annu 
ity Values Reduced) 





Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis 
CERES. OOURBERIEE) cccccccccccccssl 
(Date for Trial Set) 

Jefferson National, Indianapolis 


(Current Figures) 


(Mid-Year Results) 


| ate Compensation Plan) 
Bond Purchase Plan) 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Non-Par Rates R — ~<) 
Pan- American L ife, 


John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Changes in teectera) 


Birmingham : Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 


(Junior Insurance Limits) 


(New Servicemen’s Book) 


Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 


Phoe on Mutual, 


CPUSGRT BOMCEBED ccsvcccccccsoscoces May 
eabihe rans srae eee 
(Cramp Shipbuilding Group) 
(Rates for War Hazards 


(June 30th Report) ......-+.++--- ‘emporary Income Policy) 


(Medical and Non-Medical 


Worcester 


LZ) veeeeeeeeeee dUNC OF =(40th Anniversary) ..........0.0008 June 7 
(Success and Service) ...........+0 


“(Ce orrec tion Notice ) 





Sec urity oom ‘1, 
(March Busine 85 “Good) 
Southwestern Life, 
(Favorably amined 





_ hoes at Directors Meeting)... .2 


(Cc orrection Notice ) 


National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 
(Favorably Examined) ...........4 
National Life, Montpelier 
(New Juvenile Policy) ............ May State Mutual Life, Worcester 
March Business Up) 
(Selling to Women) 
(Continued Gains) 


(Agents’ Pension Plan) pA cok sigs 


National Old Line, Little Rock 
(Favorably Examined) ........... 


National Publie Service, Seattle 


Sterling Insurance, 


National Reserve, ‘Topeka en wet 
(Favorably Examined) .........../ 
New York Life, New York 
CPRORIEIID a5'0:60.6:000 0008 0ssccnsed June 


(Josephs President) 
Travelers, Hartford 
_(War Claims Paid) 


etree ee od Double V Policy) 
(Employees in War Activities) .... 
North American L. & C., Minneapolis 
(New Dividend Scale) ............ M 
(Favorably Examined) ........... 
North American, Toronto 
(Dividends Reduced) ............§ 5 
Northern Life, Seattle 
ge ener eer May GR NE) ce ceocrcesonsecesssees 
United States Life, N 

(New Virginia Agency) 
Washington National, 


Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Second Chicago Agency) ........« June 
CE BD aca cccscweeewnsacnnee 
We st Coast Life, 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha 
(Executive Changes) 


CFUERISE CRRGETE) cvcccccccccccecss S 


WwWwWwr 


senbeneesavece May 
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YOUR FUTURE... 


Ww 


Our Field men are assured 
of their future. They not 
only have a_ retirement 
plan for enjoying their 
life's work but also, a com- 
plete line of participating 
policies, plus many special 
ones, for men, women and 
children and a liberal con- 
tract to guarantee a fu- 


ture. 


Ww 


Your “future’’ will be as blank as Benito’s, Messrs. Hitler and 
Tojo. You will have no flag waving, cheering or enjoyment of 
the victory you planned. All you can hope for is to pay and 
pay for the misery and damage you have caused. There will be 


no “New Order’ as you planned. 


Bankers National men are helping to build your future. While 
their part is small in comparison to the total effort of the United 
Nations, it is important and we are very proud of it. They are 
doing the very things you thought they couldn't and wouldn’t— 
doing them cheerfully and with an enthusiasm that insures your 


‘future’. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 


LIFE 


Montclair 


* * + * 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 


WILLIAM J. SIEGER, V. P. and Supt. of Agencies 


New Jersey 






















One-Stop 
AGENCY~ 


DEFINITION: An Insurance Office 





where an agent, 7” one call, finds 





every needed coverage in Perso- 










nal Insurance (Life, Accident & 


Sickness and Group) for his client. 


SYNONYM: Any Occidental Agency 














Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


HOME OFFICE xx LOS ANGELES 


V. H. Jenkins, Vice President 


